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I 

INTRODUCTION 


In  submitting  this  report  to  the  Mayor,  and  the  public  at  large, 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  information  has  been  assembled  by 
departments  within  the  school  operation.  Due  to  the  significance  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has  given  the  past  few  years  to  pupils  of  minority  races, 
there  are  included  reports  of  two  programs,  the  work  of  the  Human  Relations 
Office  and  Compensatory  Education.  The  Human  Relations  Office  was  set  up 
for  the  first  time  during  this  school  year  and  decided  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  area. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Harold  Spears^ 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
Secretary,  Board  of  Education 


*  *  * 
Board  of  Education 
James  E.  St rat ten,  President 
Adolfo  de  Urioste,  Vice  President  Edward  Kemmitt 

Reynold  H.  Colvin  Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Lilienthal 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper,  Jr.  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr. 

Administrative  Staff 

Irving  G.  Breyer,  Legal  Adviser 

Louis  G.  Conlan,  President,  City  College  of  San  Francisco 

William  L.  Cobb,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Human  Relations 

James  Dierke,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Junior  High  School 

Edward  D.  Goldman,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

Miss  Tennessee  Kent,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Elementary  Schools 

Joseph  P.  McELligott,  Chief,  Division  of  Fiscal  Control 

Melvin  Peterson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Senior  High  Schools 

Wilbert  G.  Vestnys,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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II 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIVISION 


Administration  —  Statistics 

During  the  school  year  1963-64  a  new  bungalow- type  school  was  set  up 
in  the  Richmond  District  to  help  serve  the  increasing  school  enrollment  in 
this  area.  This  unit  is  administered  by  the  principal  and  assistant  principal 
of  the  Sutro  School  and  is  called  the  Sutro  Annex.  It  is  located  on  18th 
Avenue  between  Clement  and  California  Streets.  This  is  a  primary  grade  school 
enrolling  first,  second,  and  third  graders. 

Because  of  decreasing  enrollments  in  the  Sunset  District  the  Ulloa 
Annex  at  39"th  Avenue  and  Ulloa  Street  was  officially  closed  as  an  elementary 
school.  The  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Ulloa  School,  Main  Building,  at 
42nd  Avenue  near  Vicente  Street. 

During  the  spring  term,  1964,  the  elementary  enrollment  was  53,674. 
A  total  of  1,687  elementary  school  classes  were  maintained  plus  37  classes  in 
the  three  special  schools  —  Gough,  Louise  M.  Lombard,  and  Sunshine  Orthopedic. 

The  elementary  program  of  transporting  pupils  from  overcrowded 
schools  to  receiving  schools  with  available  classrooms  was  continued.  This 
past  year  approximately  1,200  elementary  pupils  were  transported  from  11  dif- 
ferent elementary  schools. 

Elementary  Examinations 

The  elementary  teachers  eligibility  examinations  in  November,  1963 
and  March,  1964  were  taken  by  674  teachers .  A  total  of  360  applicants  placed 
on  the  current  eligibility  lists. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  applying  for  teaching  positions  in  the 
San  Francisco  elementary  schools,  with  the  resultant  lengthy  eligibility 
lists,  makes  it  advisable  to  eliminate  the  November  examinations  during  the 
1964-65  school  year. 

Student  Teacher  Training  Program 

Many  of  the  permanent  teachers  in  the  Elementary  Division  assisted 
in  the  training  of  student  teachers  from  the  following  colleges:  San 
Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  University  of 
California,  College  of  Holy  Names,  and  Notre  Dame. 

A  total  of  333  student  teachers  -  the  largest  number  ever  placed  in 
the  elementary  schools  during  one  year  — received  the  benefit  of  this  practical 
experience . 
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Changes  in  the  requirements  for  the  California  Teaching  Credential 
led  to  an  increased  use  of  the  elementary  schools  for  college  programs  of 
intensive  observation  by  students.  This  practice  has  resulted  in  closer 
relationships  with  the  adjacent  teacher  training  institutions . 

The  exploratory  participation  program  of  pre-education  students  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  has  been  steadily  enlarged.   It  is  proving  to  be 
a  most  worthwhile  project  in  helping  students  to  clarify  their  vocational 
and  professional  objectives. 

Pilot  Program  in  Noontime  Supervision 

Ten  elementary  schools  participated  this  past  year  in  a  pilot 
program  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  using  non- certificated  personnel  to 
supervise  pupils  during  the  noontime  recess  period.  This  program  is  designed 
to  give  teachers  a  duty-free  noon  recess.  The  ten  schools  selected  represented 
a  variety  of  situations  —  single  school  and  two-school  administrative  units, 
schools  with  large  and  small  enrollments,  stable  as  well  as  transient  communi- 
ties, and  distant  as  well  as  centrally- located  schools. 

Parents,  neighbors,  and  college  students  were  recruited  to  serve  as 
supervisors  in  this  program. 

Detailed  evaluations  submitted  by  the  10  participating  principals 
attested  to  the  success  of  this  pilot  study. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  supervision  was  judged  in  terms  of  pupil 
control,  teacher  and  parent  attitude,  and  the  specific  benefits  which  this 
program  provides  for  pupils  and  teachers . 

The  ten  principals  in  the  pilot  program  were  unanimous  in  their  recom- 
mendation that  this  program  be  continued  and  extended  to  all  elementary  schools. 

Probationary  Principals  Program 

A  series  of  meetings  for  elementary  probationary  principals  was 
conducted  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools. 
This  series  was  specifically  designed  as  an  in-service  training  program  for 
probationary  principals.  The  group  met  once  a  month  and  discussed  such  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  as  supervision,  in-service  training  of  teachers, 
administrative  organization,  and  curriculum  development. 

Assistant  Principals  Seminar 

Nine  assistant  principals  under  the  guidance  of  an  elementary  super- 
visor, participated  in  a  series  of  seminars  to  explore  ways  in  which  Listening 
Centers  could  be  used  to  enrich  the  instructional  program.  In  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  the  equipment  the  assistant  principals  received  in-service 
training  in  language  arts,  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics.  As  a 
result  of  the  study,  demonstrations  will  be  presented  at  the  1964  Administrators 
Workshop.  To  date  the  Listening  Centers  have  been  used  extensively  in  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  language.  The  Assistant  Principals  Seminar  has  shown  that  Listen- 
ing Center  equipment  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  curriculum  areas. 
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Space  Study 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  cooperated  with 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  in  assisting  teachers  to  utilize 
current  Space  information  in  curriculum  development.  One  hundred  teachers 
enrolled  in  an  in-service  course  in  which  expert  lecturers  presented  such 
topics  as:  Aerodynamics  and  Reentry,  Biologic  Problems  of  Space,  and 
Astronaut  Training.  In  conjunction  with  the  lectures  the  latest  instruc- 
tional materials  were  made  available  to  teachers. 

A  Space  Science  Exhibit  was  set  up  at  the  Josephine  Randall  Junior 
Museum  for  the  use  of  the  San  Francisco  elementary  children  from  January  6 
through  January  2k.     The  following  areas  were  included  in  the  exhibit 
material:  Astronaut  Trainee  Selection,  Crew  Systems,  Life  Support  System, 
Lunar  Landing,  Exobiology,  and  Colonizing  Distant  Planets.  Seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  children  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the  exhibit 
and  have  their  questions  answered  by  special  space  lecturers  supplied  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

On  May  15,  1964,  Astronaut  James  McDivitt  discussed  his  training 
experience  and  future  plans  with  50  students  from  the  compensatory  education 
program.  This  stimulating  experience  provided  interesting  content  for  the 
children's  oral  and  written  expression  and  reading. 

Lux  Laboratories 

Outstanding  elementary  students  participated  in  the  after  school 
and  Saturday  Lux  Laboratory  Program  at  Polytechnic  and  Galileo  High  Schools. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  nine  children  received  training  in  electronics  at  the 
Polytechnic  Lux  Laboratory  and  1+30  attended  the  Galileo  Lux  Laboratory  and 
received  training  in  mathematics,  bio- chemistry,  scientific  chemistry, 
astrology,  and  marine  biology. 

Ill 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

Comparative  enrollment  and  personnel  statistics  for  the  Junior  High 
School  Division  during  the  1963-64  school  year  reveals  a  leveling  off  in 
enrollment  after  many  years  of  continued  growth. 

Comparative  Enrollment  and  Personnel  Statistics 

Year       1958-59  1959-60  1960-61  1961-62  1962-63  1963-64  Decrease  Increase 

Enrollment  17,823   18,786   20,758   21,926   22,283   21,735    548 

Personnel 
Assigned     812     853     921     967     989    1,009  20 
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During  the  I963-6I+  school  year,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  steady- 
growth,  the  enrollment  in  the  Junior  High  Division  leveled  off  with  a  slight 
decrease  of  5^8  pupils.  The  new  trend  marks  the  passing  of  the  main  wave  of 
post  World  War  II  babies  on  to  the  Senior  High  Division. 

The  increase  of  20  personnel  to  the  Division  reflects  the  current 
overall  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  emphasis  in  increasing  teacher 
service  and  the  area  of  compensatory  education  and  additional  supervision  of 
students . 

The  teaching  and  administrative  staff  of  the  Junior  High  Division 
achieved  several  significant  improvements  and  additions  to  the  instructional 
program  during  the  1963-6^  school  year.  An  overview  of  accomplishments  in 
specific  areas  follows: 

Improvement  and  Expansion  of  Compensatory  Education  and  Community  Relations 
Program 

Initiation  of  New  State  Compensatory  Education  Program  —  The  new 
program,  begun  as  a  pilot  project  under  the  State  Compensatory  Education  Act 
(McAteer  Act),  was  placed  in  operation  in  four  junior  high  schools,  selected 
for  various  problems  of  bilingualism  and/ or  cultural  handicap.  Those  schools 
selected  were:  Benjamin  Frank] in,  Francisco,  Horace  Mann,  and  Pelton. 

The  program  is  designed  to: 

1.  Motivate  and  stimulate  students  in  schools  in  areas  where 
there  is  need  for  cultural  and  education  enrichment 

2.  Draw  upon  community  resources  in  art,  music,  nature  study 
and  educational  business,  industrial  and  professional  resources  in 
the  provision  of  materials  and  other  benefits 

3.  To  seek  development  of  language  skills,  heighten  aspiration 
level,  improvement  of  self-image,  broaden  cultural  background,  and 
respect  for  community 

k.     To  increase  the  support  of  schooling  and  to  prove  enrichment 
and  educational  programs  through  sharing  experiences  with  purposes 
for  effecting  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  students  and  in 
interesting  and  in  improving  others  through  student  participation 
in  the  family  and  the  community 

Through  the  utilization  of  school  and  community  resources  students 
began  a  two-year  series  of  motivational  activities.  Through  a  series  of  field 
trips,  special  in-school  activities,  and  the  provision  of  pamphlet  and  other 
materials  from  community  sources,  it  was  hoped  to  prevent  drop-outs  by  the 
provision  of  greater  interest  and  by  a  broadening  of  occupational  information. 
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Special  Programs  and  Activities  In  Schools  Directed  Toward  the  Strengthening  of 
Occupational  Education  and  Guidance  and  Community  Relations 

Several  new  programs  in  the  Junior  High  School  Division  during  the 
school  year  included: 

1.  Career  Day,  Pelton  Junior  High  School,  in  which  occupational 
specialists  met  in  conference  with  students  to  give  greater  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  proper  preparation  in  school  for  lifetime 
livelihood  and  work.  Devices  included: 

a.  Bulletin  board  displays 

b.  Publicity  posters 

c.  FEPC  displays  in  libraries 

d.  FEPC  film  strip 

e.  Vocational  educational  materials 

f .  Preliminary  assemblies 

g.  Letters  to  parents  informing  them  of  objectives 
of  special  program 

h.  Student  evaluation  of  conference 
i.  Pictorial  overview  of  planning  and  presentation 
of  the  Career  Conference  and  supplementary 
activities  by  means  of  slides  and  photographs 
j.  Materials  sent  home  for  parent  information 
k.  Conference  including  students,  counselors,  and 

occupational  specialists 
1.  High  school  follow-up  plan 

2.  Junior  Friends  of  the  Library  (organization)  added  four  additional 
schools  completing  the  total  participation  of  Junior  High  School  Division 
schools:  A. P.  Giannini,  James  Penman,  Pelton,  and  Portola  Junior  High 
Schools . 

3.  Everett  Junior  High  School  held  a  Career  Day  in  cooperation  with 
the  San  Francisco  Youth  Association. 

k.     A  Brotherhood  Day  was  held  at  Presidio  Junior  High  School. 
5.  Drama  Demonstration  Project  continued  at  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior 
High  School. 

Introduction  -  New  Programs  of  Special  Classes  for  Educationally  Handicapped 
Minors 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  the  California  State  Legislature  enacted  new 
legislation  Assembly  Bill  No.  46^-  "Programs  for  Educationally  Handicapped  Minors." 
This  bill  authorized  local  school  districts  to  provide  programs  for  minors,  not 
physically  handicapped  or  mentally  retarded,  "who  by  reason  of  marked  learning 
or  behavioral  problems  or  a  combination  thereof,  cannot  receive  the  reasonable 
benefit  or  ordinary  education  facilities."  Subsequent  clarification  under 
Section  9  of  Title  5  of  the  California  Administrative  Code  defined  an  educa- 
tionally handicapped  minor  as  one  "whose  learning  problems  are  associated  with 
a  behavioral  disorder  or  a  neurological  handicap  or  a  combination  thereof,  and 
who  exhibits  a  significant  discrepancy  between  ability  and  achievement." 
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Authorized  Program"  —  Four  types  of  programs  are  provided  for  by 
the  law: 

1.  special  classes,  at  the  secondary  level  maintained  for  one 
or  more  class  periods  per  day,  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  fundamental  subjects 

2.  learning  disability  groups,  in  which  the  pupil  remains  in 
his  regular  class  but  is  scheduled  for  individual  or  small 
group  remedial  instruction  given  by  a  special  teacher 

3.  hospital  and  home-bound  instruction 

h.     specialized  consultation  provided  to  teachers,  counselors, 
and  supervisors  relative  to  the  learning  disabilities  of 
pupils  and  the  special  educational  services  they  require 

The  Junior  High  Division  Program  for  the  Educationally  Handicapped  — 
In  January,  196^,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  establish- 
ment  of  four  special  classes  in  the  Junior  High  Division  and  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  for  the  classes,  two  school  psychologists  and  a  half-time  clerk. 
Everett,  Pelton,  and  Portola  Junior  High  Schools  were  selected  for  the  pilot 
classes. 

In  each  school  a  staff  site  committee  including  the  principal,  the 
deans,  the  head  counselor,  and  the  school  social  worker  assigned  to  the  school 
selected  the  students  in  need  of  the  special  class.  Responsibility  for  securing 
parental  permission  is  assigned  to  the  dean,  or  the  special  class  teacher,  or 
the  school  social  worker.  Appointments  with  parents  are  scheduled  with  the 
social  worker.  Ways  of  working  on  the  students  specific  problems  are  formulated 
including  referral  to  other  agencies  if  deemed  appropriate.  Parents  arrange  for 
medical  examinations  for  their  children;  when  no  other  resource  was  available, 
appointments  are  arranged  with  the  school  physician. 

Appointments  are  made  with  the  school  psychologist  who  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  child's  intelligence  and  his  general  emotional  state.  When  signs 
of  neurological  troubles  are  uncovered,  either  by  the  physician  or  the 
psychologist,  referrals  were  made  for  a  neurological  workup. 

The  subject  teachers  in  each  school  rapidly  develop  a  working 
relationship  with  each  prospective  class  member  and  in  most  cases  meet  with  his 
parents.  The  social  workers,  assistant  principals,  counselors,  and  teachers 
work  closely  together,  exchanging  information  and  ideas  regarding  appropriate 
curricula  and  teaching  techniques  for  each  student. 

The  classes  in  all  three  schools  began  operation  on  March  30,  19&4-. 
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General  Observations  —  The  very  brief  time  that  these  classes  have 
been  in  actual  operation  precludes  any  evaluation  in  depths  of  their  current 
effectiveness .  It  is  noted  that  the  State  program  requires  a  yearly  evalua- 
tion so  that  next  year  should  provide  the  District  with  some  statement  as  to 
what  has  and  will  be  accomplished  during  the  1964-65  school  year.  In 
anticipation  of  this  formal  evaluation,  teachers  will  keep  records  of  the 
educational  progress  of  each  student  to  offer  a  base  for  comparison. 

This  valuable  program  has  gotten  off  to  a  good  start.  Early  indica- 
tions show  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  classes  will  profit  from  this  type 
of  program  and  that  eventually  these  special  teachers  will  develop  new  techniques 
and  new  understandings  which  other  teachers  can  use  in  regular  classrooms . 

Appointment  of  Junior  High  School  Counselor  for  the  Secondary  School's  Office 

A  full-time  counselor  was  appointed  for  the  secondary  school's  office 
to  provide  closer  articulation  between  the  Elementary,  Junior,  and  Senior 
High  School  Divisions.  This  appointment  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Junior 
High  office  to  process  various  pupil  personnel  problems  and  other  situations 
dealing  with  child  welfare  cases  more  expediently  and  effectively. 

Mathematics  Course  for  Parents 

A  special  course  was  held  for  parents  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  to  acquaint  them  with  new  developments  in  mathematics,  including  the 
use  of  SMSG  materials. 

IV 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

Senior  High  School  Enrollment  Trends 

The  Senior  High  School  Division  is  experiencing  a  continued  increase 
in  enrollment,  and  the  peak  is  not  anticipated  until  the  fall  semester,  1965. 
To  illustrate  this  trend,  the  fall  enrollment  statistics  for  the  years  1960-64 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Year       i960         I96I         1962  1963        196k 

Enrollment  16,127      17,021      17,^52       18,929      19,724 

The  Proposed  Bond  Program 

Dr.  Harold  Spears,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  recommended  to  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  the  referral  of  a  bond  issue  to  the  voters  in  the 
1964  general  election.  With  the  continued  expansion  in  high  school  enrollment 
beyond  the  total  building  capacity,  the  need  for  additional  physical  facilities 
has  become  acute.  The  pertinent  high  school  statistics  are  briefly  summarized: 
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Total  Maximum  Capacity 
of  High  School  Buildings 

17,997 


Capacity  of        Total 
Temporary  Buildings     Capacity 

986  18,983 


The  study  of  building  use  and  future  needs  prepared  by  Dr.  Harold  Spears, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  may  be  found  in  the  report,  Proposed  Building  Program, 
dated  May  28,  196^. 

The  addition  of  another  high  school  on  Diamond  Heights  to  accommodate 
2,000  students  was  recently  approved  for  inclusion  in  the  bond  proposal  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  following  hearings  and  review  by  the  Building 
Committee . 

Enrollment  in  Science  and  Foreign  Languages 

The  California  State  Department  of  Education  requires  districts  maintain- 
ing high  schools  to  submit  information  on  one  or  more  course  offerings  each  year. 
The  most  recent  October  report  covered  foreign  languages  and  the  sciences.  A 
comparison  of  the  San  Francisco  enrollment  in  foreign  languages  and  science  as 
a  fraction  of  the  total  high  school  population  is  shown  with  the  results  developed 
for  the  entire  state. 


Science 

Foreign 

(Grades  10-12) 

Calif. 

S.F. 

Languages 

(Grades  9-12) 

Calif. 

S.F. 

Biology 

1^.1% 

16.9* 

Spanish 

5^.2% 

kk.9f> 

Advanced  Biology 

0.9# 

1.5* 

French 

26.7% 

31.8% 

Physics 

2.6% 

2.7# 

German 

9.1* 

9M 

Physical  Science 

2.7# 

1.2% 

Latin 

9-0% 

7.1* 

Physiology 

2.0$ 

5M 

Italian 

0.2% 

k.k<f> 

Total 

kB.vf, 

60.2% 

Chinese 
Russian 

Total 

0.1% 

0.6J6 
3B~.il% 

1.8% 

O.Of, 

*K).V7% 

More  San  Francisco  students  are  enrolled  in  foreign  languages,  2.36%, 
and  science,  12.2%,  than  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  distribution  of  enrollment 
in  the  languages  also  illustrates  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  San  Francisco. 

Trend  of  the  Academic  Preparation  of  Graduates 

The  results  of  increased  emphasis  on  English,  mathematics,  science,  and 
foreign  languages  become  apparent  from  another  set  of  statistics .  Each  year  a 
survey  is  taken  of  the  school  courses  completed  in  grades  9-12  by  the  spring  gradu- 
ates. A  comparison  of  the  June  1963  class  with  the  most  recent  June,  I96J+  class 
follows: 
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Years  Social 

Completed  English  Mathematics  Studies  Science 

1963  196k     1963  19&+  1961  I9&     1963  1964 

k  or  more  W&1°        73-00    13.80  17-20  2k. 80        29.10    9-90        10.00 

3i  11.50        1^-50  —  12-30        1^.10 

3  to  k  Min.  Req.  25.50  29-70  Min.  Reg.  15-00         20.50 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  recognition  of  excellence  has  been  traditional  in  the  San  Francisco 
senior  high  schools.  Assemblies  honoring  students  who  have  outstanding  scholas- 
tic records  are  held  each  semester.  More  recently,  service  organizations  and 
other  community  groups  have  provided  awards  for  outstanding  student  achievement. 

The  reports  for  the  school  year  1963-6^  are  submitted,  since  the  final 
scholarship  awards  from  the  colleges  have  not  been  compiled.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  year  two  San  Francisco  high  school  students  were 
among  the  100  selected  throughout  the  nation  to  receive  the  President's  scholar- 
ship award. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  scholarships  ranging  from  $50  to  $3,000  and  ^00 
prizes  or  certificates  were  awarded  to  San  Francisco  senior  high  school  gradu- 
ates. These  incentives  provided  by  industry  and  civic  groups  have  been 
responsible  in  no  small  part  for  the  growing  interest  in  scholarship  by  an 
increasing  number  of  students. 

One  San  Francisco  senior  high  school  earned  the  Merit  Award  from  the 
University  of  California.  Nineteen  ROTC  cadets  were  the  recipients  of  the 
Superior  Cadet  Decoration  Award.  Two  San  Francisco  high  school  graduates  were 
accepted  in  the  military  academies.  San  Francisco  high  school  graduates  are 
also  well  represented  on  honors  lists  in  the  academies  and  universities. 

Programs  in  Progress 

The  horticulture  program  at  the  Balboa  High  School  is  another  attempt 
to  develop  part-time  work  in  horticulture  while  a  student  is  in  high  school 
and  full- time  employment  when  he  has  graduated.  Funds  from  the  Miranda  Lux 
Foundation  are  providing  assistance  in  developing  the  curriculum. 

The  Galileo  and  George  Washington  High  Schools  will  enroll  students 
this  year  in  the  pre-technical  program  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  some 
time.  Funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation  were  made  available  to  develop  these 
projects . 

The  driver-training  program  completed  a  year's  study  with  a  driving 
simulator.  The  statistical  comparison  of  a  classroom  mechanical  device  as  a 
substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  behind- the-wheel  training  will  be  completed 
during  the  summer . 
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Two  senior  high  schools  are  presently  working  on  a  Food  Service  and 
Preparation  Technology  program  with  the  San  Francisco  City  College.  The 
introduction  of  high  school  courses  in  this  pre-technical  area  is  planned  for 
the  spring  semester.  Special  funds  have  been  made  available  to  provide  summer 
workshops  for  teachers  participating  in  this  program. 

One  high  school  continues  to  evaluate  various  types  of  flexible 
scheduling.  Another  intends  to  make  an  evaluation  of  its  team- teaching  efforts. 
Plans  for  changes  to  meet  some  of  the  increased  educational  demands  of  our 
society  are  underway  in  every  school. 

V 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  (JUNIOR  COLLEGE) 

Enrollment 

The  day  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  1963  was 
7,268,  which  represents  an  increase  of  5-2  per  cent  over  the  fall  semester 
1962.  It  is  expected  that  the  day  enroll ment  for  the  fall  semester  1964  will 
be  approximately  8,000,  which  would  be  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1963* 
Changes  in  admission  policy  relating  to  lower- division  students  at  California 
state  colleges  and  at  the  University  of  California  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
expected  change  of  rate  of  increase. 

Graduates 

The  number  of  students  receiving  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  this 
year  was  871. 

Transfers  to  Four- Year  Colleges  and  Universities 

Although  full  reports  from  all  colleges  involved  have  not  yet  been 
received,  approximately  1,000  students  transferred  this  year  from  City  College 
to  four-year  schools  to  work  toward  higher  degrees  than  the  Associate  in  Arts. 
About  two- thirds  of  the  transfers  go  to  San  Francisco  State  College,  The  Uni- 
versity of  California,  or  San  Jose  State  College.  Grade  reports  from  these 
and  other  four-year  schools  indicate  that  three-quarters  of  City  College 
transfers  achieve  an  average  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in  their  first  semester. 

Summer  Session 

A  limited  session  was  offered  in  the  summer  of  1963  to  provide  unin- 
terrupted education  for  students  already  enrolled  at  City  College  and  for 
spring  graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  public  and  private  high  schools.  The 
total  enrollment  was  1,929,  an  increase  of  157  (nearly  9  per  cent)  over  the 
previous  year's.  The  enrollment  for  the  1964  summer  session  is  approximately 
2,025. 
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Scholarships 

At  the  annual  assembly  of  prospective  graduates,  104  scholarships 
were  awarded  —  an  increase  of  23  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of 
these  scholarships  is  just  under  $2^,000. 

Research  Projects 

Life  and  Physical  Science  G11A  —  A  study  of  students  completing  the 
course  Life  and  Physical  Science  G11A,  which  is  designed  for  students  of 
limited  academic  ability,  showed  that  of  93  students  in  the  sample,  11  con- 
tinued to  earn  bachelor's  degrees.  This  result  suggests  that  this  course  and 
similar  ones  serve  a  useful  function  in  salvaging  unpromising  students. 

Graduating  Class  of  June,  I963  —  A  detailed  descriptive  study  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1963  confirmed  the  observation  that  successful  City 
College  students  come  from  widely  differing  backgrounds  and,  at  entrance, 
show  widely  differing  abilities. 

Curriculum  Development 

Retail  Home  Furnishing  —  A  series  of  meetings  initiated  by  members 
of  the  National  Home  Furnishings  Foundation  was  held  to  establish  the  need  for 
a  training  program  in  home  furnishings,  to  develop  a  tentative  curriculum,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  its  implementation.  The  study  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  home- furnishings  emphasis  in  our  existing  retailing  program 
rather  than  of  a  complete  new  program,  thus  providing  additional  service  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  District. 

Library  Technicians  —  After  a  thorough  study  by  members  of  the 
College  staff  and  of  the  professional  community,  a  program  to  train  library 
technicians  was  established,  in  an  effort  to  provide  qualified  people  to 
relieve  the  professional  librarian  of  the  more  routine  parts  of  his  job. 

Pes  ign-Art-  Indus  try  Program  —  City  College  has  worked  closely  with 
San  Francisco  State  College  in  developing  the  D.A.I,  curriculum,  through 
which  it  is  possible  for  certain  graduates  of  two-year  technical  curricula 
to  continue  work  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  program  permits  a  selection  of 
courses  directed  toward  a  student's  special  objectives,  which  in  turn  are 
worked  out  with  prospective  employers .  Although  only  a  small  number  of 
technical  graduates  are  likely  to  continue  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  recruitment 
into  technical  programs  has  been  made  easier. 

Evening  Program  —  For  the  first  time  enrollment  in  the  evening  program 
exceeded  2,000,  with  several  hundred  other  students  turned  away  for  lack  of  room 
in  classes.  Although  the  major  emphasis  on  liberal-arts  university-parallel 
courses  was  maintained,  certain  advanced  courses  covering  new  developments  for 
electronic  technicians  and  for  city  gardeners  were  begun  (see  below). 
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Cooperation  with  San  Francisco  City  Departments  —  This  spring  our 
ornamental-horticulture  staff  has  provided  an  in-service  training  program 
for  city  gardeners .  Next  year  the  College  will  enter  into  a  similar  agree- 
ment with  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  to  conduct  a  supervisory  train- 
ing program  for  police  sergeants .  The  College  is  also  experimenting  with  an 
evening  course  for  upgrading  San  Francisco  policemen. 

Associate  in  Arts  Degree  Nursing  Program  —  The  experience  gained 
with  this  unique  program  has  suggested  increasing  the  entering  class  to  66 
which  represents  an  increase  of  l6  over  the  first  class.  The  2k   students 
awarded  degrees  in  August,  1963>  have  all  found  places,  21  in  San  Francisco 
hospitals . 

Advisory  Committees 

A  most  important  ingredient  in  a  successful  occupational  program  is 
an  interested  labor  and  industry  group  willing  to  share  with  the  College 
responsibility  for  establishing  and  managing  the  program.  Over  200  leaders 
from  labor,  industry,  and  the  professions  have  helped  with  35  programs.  The 
imposing  roster  is  too  long  to  report  here,  but  by  way  of  sample,  here  are 
the  names  of  those  who  helped  establish  the  two  most  recent  programs; 

Library  Technology  Advisory  Committee 

Dr.  Raynard  C  Swank,  Chairman,  School  of  Librarianship, 

University  of  California 
Mr.  William  R.  Hoi man,  Librarian,  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
Miss  Margaret  V.  G-irdner,  Commissioner,  San  Francisco  Public 

Library 
Dr.  William  B.  Sanborn,  Director  of  Instructional  Materials, 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
Miss  Gteraldine  Ferring,  Supervisor,  Texts  and  Libraries, 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
Mr.  Roger  Martin,  Educational  Committee,  Special  Libraries 

Association 
Mr.  Guy  Helmke,  NDEA  Consultant,  Library  and  Audio- Visual, 

State  Department  of  Education 

Retail  Home  Furnishing  Advisory  Committee 

Mr.  Wesley  Lachman,  Lachman  Bros. 

Mr.  L.H.  Lazarus,  Union  Furniture  Company 

Mr.  Sam  Marks,  Marks  Associates 

Mr.  Sylvain  Heumann,  Metropolitan  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

Mr.  Len  Herzstein,  Furniture  Buyer,  Macy's  San  Francisco 

Dr.  David  Potter,  National  Home  Furnishings  Education  Foundation 
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Placement  Services 

The  placement  program  expanded  its  services  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  students,  graduates,  and  employers.  More  than  5,000  student 
applications  were  processed  for  a  wide  variety  of  job  classifications  in 
business,  industry,  and  government.  Follow-up  surveys  of  City  College 
graduates  demonstrated  that  employers  were  highly  pleased  with  their  perform- 
ance. In  addition,  the  surveys  indicated  a  continuing  need  for  trained  two- 
year-college  students  in  many  semi-professional  fields. 

KPEC-City  College  Series 

During  the  spring  semester  City  College  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  KPIX  to  produce  a  series  of  thirteen  30-minute  programs  designed  to 
interest  high  school  students  in  our  technical  curricula.  It  is  planned  to 
release  the  series  some  time  in  mid-October. 

Gifted  Students 

The  College  continues  to  accept  high  school  seniors  in  certain 
freshman- level  courses.  In  addition,  this  spring  Sociology  1  was  offered 
at  Lowell  High  School;  it  will  be  offered  this  fall  at  George  Washington  High 
School. 

Construction 

X-ray  laboratory  —  Two  classrooms  have  been  converted  into  a  small 
x-ray  laboratory  (2^'x35')  at  a  cost  of  $33>0O0.  Lead-lined  partitions  enclose 
the  areas  for  dental  chairs  and  therapy  units.  A  small  dark  room  is  included 
for  developing  x-ray  films  and  a  mezzanine  area  provides  storage  space. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Department  (Statler  Wing)  —  The  Statler  Wing, 
an  addition  to  Smith  Hall  including  additional  facilities  for  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Department  and  a  study  area  for  the  student  body  generally,  has 
been  completed  and  should  be  ready  for  use  in  September.  The  hotel  and 
restaurant  section  represents  a  gift  totaling  approximately  $200,000  from  the 
Statler  Foundation  and  from  local  related  industries. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Floristry  —  Construction  of  a  new 
ornamental  horticulture  and  floristry  center  to  replace  the  horticulture 
facilities  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  Southern  Freeway  and  to  provide  new 
facilities  for  floristry  was  completed  during  the  spring  semester.  The 
center  will  be  in  full  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester.  The  funds 
for  the  construction  of  this  center  were  derived  principally  from  the  settle- 
ment negotiated  with  the  California  State  Highway  Commission  for  the  former 
horticulture  facilities  and  from  a  State  appropriation  for  junior- college- 
building  purposes. 
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Student  Government  and  Activities  Program 

Service  Drives  —  The  eighth  annual  blood  drive  added  339  pints  of 
blood  to  the  fund;  2,500  textbooks  and  syllabi  were  collected  for  the  Books 
for  Asia  Foundation;  more  than  $270  was  collected  in  a  one-day  drive  for 
the  March  of  Dimes,  and  $250  was  donated  to  the  Youth  Guidance  Center's 
Volunteer  Auxiliary's  fund. 

Peace  Corps  —  Another  66  students  (17  women  and  ^9  men)  volunteered 
for  the  Peace  Corps  bringing  the  total  volunteers  from  the  College  to  125. 

Scholarship  Fund  —  Through  the  efforts  of  various  student  groups, 
more  than  $1,900  was  raised  for  the  college  scholarship  program. 

Cultural  Series  —  The  Faculty  Association  and  the  Associated 
Students  continued  their  joint  sponsorship  of  lecture  and  musical  series  for 
students  and  faculty.  In  addition,  an  evening  film  series  was  begun  in  the 
spring,  showing  distinguished  motion  pictures  of  historical  and  artistic 
interest . 

Community  Service 

Junior  High  School  Debating  —  On  May  22,  City  College  was  host  to 
the  Junior  High  School  Debate  League,  composed  of  teams  representing  the  San 
Francisco  junior  high  schools.  The  preliminary  and  semi-final  rounds  of 
their  tournament  were  held  in  classrooms  made  available  for  the  event. 

SCIP  Reading  Conference  —  The  facilities  of  the  College  theater 
and  classrooms  in  Arts  Hall  were  made  available  to  the  District's  SCIP  Read- 
ing Conference,  under  the  direction  of  Isadore  Pivnick,  for  the  two-week 
period  June  15  to  June  26,  1964. 

City  College  Reading  Conference  —  A  workshop  on  the  uses  of  the 
Sullivan  Associates '  Programmed  Reading  texts  was  held  on  the  campus  during 
the  week  of  June  15  to  19 •  Some  75  teachers  and  curriculum  supervisors  were 
enrolled.  Speakers  included  experts  in  reading  and  in  linguistics,  an  educa- 
tion editor  of  national  reputation,  and  classroom  teachers  who  have  used  the 
programmed  readers  with  typical  and  atypical  classes. 
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VI 
THE  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

The  year  1963-6'+  marked  the  continuation  of  an  urgent  need  for  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  adults  specifically  at  the  elementary  and  high  school 
level  and  for  those  foreign  born  who  need  to  learn  English.  An  even  greater 
emphasis  vas  noted  in  the  need  for  occupational  preparation,  and  it  becomes 
obvious  that  all  the  forenamed  are  truly  of  a  vocational  nature.  One  needs  but 
to  read  the  articles  in  the  press  and  magazines  and  listen  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  become  cognizant  of  the  problems  created  by  the  school  drop-out  by 
automation,  and  by  unemployment.  At  city,  state,  and  Federal  level,  legislation 
has  been  enacted  to  alleviate  the  lack  of  education  and  unemployment. 

The  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  has  been  called  upon  to  increase  this 
phase  of  its  program,  and  the  following  report  will  give  evidence  that  the 
Division  is  giving  great  emphasis  to  these  needs.  Not  only  has  the  regular  on- 
going program  been  augmented,  but  the  Division  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  educational  programs  as  organized  through  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  as  well  as  the  newly  established  Youth  Opportunities 
Center.  During  the  current  year  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  was  passed  by  Federal 
legislation,  and  much  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  other  divisions  to  initi- 
ate programs  that  will  start  in  196^. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  task  dictated  by  increased  demands  for  train- 
ing and  retraining,  the  small  percentage  of  the  adult  budget  which  formerly  went 
into  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities  has  been  decreased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  now  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  program.  The  Adult  Division 
has  recognized  the  priority  of  needs  for  the  under-educated  and  the  unemployed, 
and  where  possible,  has  reluctantly  diverted  money  from  the  liberal  arts. 

To  illustrate  the  great  increase  in  attendance  in  basic  elementary 
and  high  school  courses,  John  Adams  Adult  School,  which  is  a  day  high  school 
offering  these  programs,  shows  an  increase  of  337  ^l  units  of  average  daily 
attendance,  and  the  total  ADA  gained  for  the  Adult  Division  is  1*05.88. 

The  Adult  Division  carries  on  many  programs  which  are  essentially 
vocational  in  nature.  This  is  particularly  true  in  business  education,  real 
estate  training,  and  licensed  vocational  nursing.  In  all  of  these  areas  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  adults  returning  to  school,  and  upon 
completion  of  these  courses,  the  adults  have  been  successfully  placed  in  the 
business  world. 
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The  other  expanding  phase  of  the  adult  program  which  was  previously 
mentioned  is  that  which  pertains  to  English  for  the  foreign  born.  Enrollment 
in  this  program,  commonly  called  "Americanization,"  has  increased  from  9>500 
to  the  present  15,600.  The  influx  of  immigrants  from  China  and  latin  America 
has  been  particularly  heavy.  This  has  resulted  in  extremely  crowded  classes 
and  very  heavy  instructional  loads. 

The  Vocational  Division  operates  basically  from  the  John  A.  O'Connell 
Vocational  High  School  and  Technical  Institute  and  the  John  A.  O'Connell  Eve- 
ning Vocational  and  Technical  Institute.  The  primary  purposes  of  the  Division 
are  to  offer  classes  in  trade  and  industrial  education.  These  consist,  in 
general,  of  classes  for  indentured  apprentices  and  Journeymen  as  well  as  pre- 
vocational  programs  for  adults.  The  day  school  offers  a  high  school  program 
for  students  in  San  Francisco  who  wish  to  pursue  a  pre-apprentice  program 
while  obtaining  the  high  school  diploma.  This  last  year  saw  the  largest 
number  of  graduates  from  the  school.  The  pre-enroUment  for  the  fall  of  1964 
indicates  the  highest  enrollment  of  high  school  aged  youngsters  since  the 
inception  of  the  school. 

The  trade  and  industrial  classes  which  are  held  primarily  in  the 
evening  show  a  substantial  growth.  The  O'Connell  Evening  Vocational  School 
increased  over  70  units  of  ADA,  or  approximately  9#»  New  apprenticeship 
classes  were  organized  for  the  bricklayers  and  cement  masons,  and  many  exist- 
ing programs  were  expanded.  This  was  particularly  true  for  the  carpenter, 
painter,  plumber,  and  electrician  apprentices,  all  of  which  showed  a  large 
increase  in  enrollment. 

Programs  instituted  for  adults  already  working,  or  journeymen,  were 
in  the  areas  of  building  maintenance  for  State  and  Federal  employees,  esti- 
mating for  carpenters,  code  instruction  for  electricians,  basic  aircondition- 
ing  for  the  plumbing  and  heating  industry,  reading  improvement  for  City  and 
County  employees,  and  a  new  electricity-electronics  sequence. 

The  vocational  supervisors  met  with  over  50  joint  apprentice  and 
trade  advisory  committees.  During  the  year  new  course  outlines  were  organized 
for  several  of  the  trades .  The  Division  continued  to  purchase  equipment  from 
War  Surplus  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  A  new  test  cell  for 
the  aeronautics  program  is  being  erected  in  the  yard  at  the  O'Connell  School, 
and  the  Division  is  well  on  the  way  to  receiving  51  pieces  of  machine  shop 
equipment  from  the  National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve.  The  obtaining  of 
this  equipment  on  loan  will  result  in  the  machinists  having  the  finest  equip- 
ment available  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  to  the  School  Department  will 
be  approximately  $10,000  for  $300,000  worth  of  equipment. 
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The  Adult  and  Vocational  Division  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
for  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs.  Hundreds  of  adults 
in  San  Francisco  have  been  trained  and  placed  in  worthwhile  positions  as  a 
result  of  this  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  Over  $1  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Federal  government  to  pay  the  direct  costs  for  these  programs. 
The  list  includes  such  courses  as  clerk- typists ,  stenographers,  office 
machine  servicemen,  framemen,  clerk- typists  for  high  school  drop-outs,  house- 
keepers, interior  painters,  and  vocational  nurses.  The  program  is  continuing 
during  the  year  I96&-65,  and  approximately  2k  more  projects  are  contemplated. 

This  year  also  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Center  in  the  Bayview- Hunters  Point  District,  and  the  educational  phase  of 
the  program  has  been  assigned  to  this  Division.  Here  too,  through  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  we  have  established  several  programs  for 
the  under- educated  and  the  culturally  deprived  of  that  district.  Courses 
have  been  established  for  the  training  of  clerks,  office  boys,  clerk- typists , 
framemen,  beauty  operators,  and  within  the  very  near  future,  programs  will 
be  given  for  service  station  operators,  gardeners,  telephone  operators,  pre- 
apprentice  training  for  the  Hunters  Point  Shipyards,  and  others. 

In  this  brief  space  it  is  impossible  to  list  all  the  many  fine 
accomplishments  in  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Division.  Obviously,  the  regu- 
lar program  has  been  augmented  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
and  the  Touth  Opportunities  Center,  and  will  be  further  increased  through 
the  Vocational  Act  of  1°63. 

The  Division  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  assisting  adults  to 
become  educated  and  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families. 

VII 

HUMAN  REIATIONS  DIVISION 


Creation  of  the  Human  Relations  Division 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  Study  Ethnic  Factors  in  San  Francisco  Public  Schools,  the  Division  of  Human 
Relations  was  created  in  April,  1963*  San  Francisco  schools  took  the  leader- 
ship in  this  area  when  the  Superintendent  appointed  a  Human  Relations  Officer 
with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Duties  of  the  Human  Relations  Officer 

The  committee  envisioning  the  position  named  five  specific  responsi- 
bilities and  provided  for  expansion.  Specifically,  these  duties  are: 

1.  To  centralize  efforts  to  solve  questions  arising  from  ethnic 
differences . 

2.  To  formulate  means  whereby  the  activities  of  parents,  teachers, 
civic,  labor  and  business  groups,  and  municipal  authorities  can  be 
harmonised  and  channeled  into  effective  programs  for  minority  youth. 
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3.  To  keep  abreast  of  research  and  successful  programs,  instruc- 
tional and  in  the  area  of  human  relations,  both  within  the  District 
and  elsewhere.  To  disseminate  such  information  throughout  the  School 
System. 

k.     To  concern  himself  with  the  human  relations  aspects  of 
instruction  as  they  relate  to  textbooks,  intramural  student  activities, 
motivation,  staff  attitudes,  and  understandings. 

5.  To  devise  means  for  the  harmonious  reception  of  children  who 
are  bused  or  transferred  into  schools  away  from  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. Similarly  to  work  with  the  guidance  staff  and  faculties  in 
planning  for  the  reception,  orientation,  and  placement  of  in-migrant 
students . 

6.  To  assume  such  other  duties  in  this  field  as  may  be  required. 

Centralizing  Efforts  to  Solve  Questions  Arising  from  Ethnic  Differences 

In  order  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  human  relations  functions 
as  they  pertain  to  District  operation,  four  committees  served  a  specific 
function,  namely,  consideration  of  human  relations  through  the  curriculum, 
development  of  materials  on  the  contributions  of  the  Negro  to  American  life 
and  history,  provision  for  in-service  training  in  human  relations,  and  serv- 
ing as  an  advisory  group  representing  all  professional  organizations. 

Formulating  Means  Whereby  the  Activities  of  Parents,  Teachers,  Civic,  Labor 
and  Business  Groups,  and  Municipal  Authorities  can  be  Harmonized  and  Channeled 
into  Effective  Programs  for  Minority  Youth 

Many  groups  have  shown  an  interest  in  improved  human  relations. 
They  have  expressed  this  interest  in  many  ways.  To  the  Human  Relations 
Division  have  come  requests  of  various  kinds. 

One  of  these  requests  resulted  in  a  series  of  discussions  in  each  of 
the  senior  high  schools  on  the  question  of  civil  rights.  These  presentations 
and  discussions  were  led  by  outstanding  lay  citizens  from  the  community. 

The  School-Community  Improvement  Program  coordinates  17  study  centers 
-which  give  assistance  to  youth  wanting  to  study  under  supervision  outside 
school  tljne.  These  centers  operate  in  the  following  districts:  Western  Addi- 
tion, Haight-Ashbury,  South  of  Market,  Inner  Mission,  Mission,  Potrero  Hill, 
Hunters  Point,  Bayview,  and  Ocean  View. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  of  assistance  to  parents,  the  Human  Relations 
Division  has  assisted  in  providing  a  Negro  history  lecture  series  to  parents 
at  the  Raphael  Weill  School,  a  human  relations  course  for  the  District  PTA, 
and  a  human  relations  workshop  for  the  Grattan  neighborhood. 

The  Human  Relations  Division  ha  »  assisted  in  attempting  to  initiate 
a  pre-school  program  in  areas  where  they  are  needed. 

The  Police  Department  has  made  use  of  the  School  Department's  Human 
Relations  Division  in  carrying  on  their  on- going  program  of  improved  human 
relations . 
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Keeping  Abreast  of  Research  and  Successful  Programs,  Instructional  and  In  the 
Area  of  Human  Relations,  Both  Within  the  District  and  Elsewhere;  Disseminating 
Such  Information  Throughout  the  School  System 

The  Human  Relations  Officer  has  made  numerous  speeches  and  several 
television  appearances  in  the  interest  of  improved  human  relations.  Contacts 
made  include  appearances  before  faculty  meetings,  PTA  meetings,  professional 
organizations,  fraternal  organizations,  religious  groups,  youth  organizations, 
etc. 

Adequate  reading  material  in  the  subject  of  human  relations  has  been 
provided  through  the  Division  of  Libraries  and  Textbooks.  A  bibliography, 
The  Whole  of  Us,  has  been  distributed  to  all  schools.  There  are  three  sections 
to  the  bibliography.  The  elementary  section  entitled  "America  is  People,"  is 
an  annotated  list  of  75  titles  approved  for  elementary  school  libraries.  The 
secondary  section  is  a  selected  bibliography  of  ^28  titles  arranged  alphabet- 
ically by  author  under  broad  subjects.  These  titles  have  been  approved  for 
purchase  by  Junior  and  senior  high  schools.  There  are  310  titles  on  the 
Teachers'  Professional  Library  list. 

Attention  Given  to  the  Human  Relations  Aspects  of  Instruction  as  They  Relate 
to  Textbooks,  Intramural  Student  Activities,  Motivation,  Staff  Attitudes  and 
Understandings 

An  in-service  course  in  human  relations,  entitled  "Social  Change: 
Implications  for  Teaching  and  Learning,"  was  provided  for  teachers.  The 
course  ran  for  fifteen  two-hour  meetings  in  four  districts  of  the  City.  Even 
though  this  course  was  offered  on  a  voluntary  basis,  more  than  600  public, 
private,  and  parochial  school  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  interest  teachers 
have  in  improved  human  relations  was  aptly  displayed  in  this  course,  the  larg- 
est in  San  Francisco's  in-service  program  history. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  depth  training  program  for 
counselors.  This  program  will  be  directed  toward  improvement  of  counseling  for 
minority  group  youth. 

The  Human  Relations  Officer,  in  collaboration  with  the  Child  Welfare 
Coordinator,  has  worked  with  business  and  civil  rights  groups  to  create  and 
relate  new  Job  opportunities  for  minority  youth.  In  the  meetings  held  on 
this  topic  have  been  representatives  from  San  Francisco  Retailers  Community 
Relations  Group,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  NAACP,  CORE,  school  coun- 
selors, and  representatives  from  the  California  Department  of  Employment. 

Devising  Means  for  the  Harmonious  Reception  of  Children  Who  are  Bused  or  Trans- 
ferred into  Schools  Away  from  Their  Own  Neighborhoods;  Similarly  Working  with 
the  Guidance  Staff  and  Faculties  in  Planning  for  the  Reception,  Orientation," 
and  Placement  of  In-migrant  Students 

The  research  which  has  been  done  on  the  matter  of  busing  has  been 
restricted  to  "receiving"  schools.  The  problems  which  have  come  to  the  Human 
Relations  Division  in  this  area  have  been  few.  More  will  be  done,  undoubtedly, 
to  facilitate  matters  here. 

The  Human  Relations  Division  works  with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  on  complaint  of  discrimination  within  the  School  Department.  On 
the  basis  of  evidence  heard,  the  case  may  be  recommended  to  be  closed  or  to  be 
screened  by  the  schools'  Legal  Division. 
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For  youth  who  for  various  reasons  might  have  dropped  out  of  school, 
the  School  Department,  working  with  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Youth, 
provides  a  Youth  Opportunities  Program.  Through  this  program,  youth  are 
trained  and  placed  in  Jobs  upon  completion  of  training. 

Assuming  Such  Other  Duties  in  This  Field  as  May  be  Required 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  various  divisions  and  the 
Human  Relations  Division,  efforts  are  put  forth  each  term  to  improve  the 
racial  balance  in  the  different  schools.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy 
of  the  local  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Attempts  to  correct  racial  imbalance  are  made  in  each  event  of 
boundary  change,  feeder  school  change,  and  site  selection.  Through  efforts 
thus  far,  progress  has  and  is  being  made  in  this  area.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  interest,  changing  attitudes,  and  constant  attention  given  to  this 
problem,  the  extension  of  the  correction  of  racial  imbalance  seems  inevitable, 

VIII 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 


In  its  compensatory  education  programs  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  recognizes  that  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  concept  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  does  not,  in  fact,  result  in  equality. 
Some  children  and  youth  come  to  the  schools  with  far  less  educational  back- 
ground and  previous  cultural  opportunities  than  do  others  of  the  same  age. 
These  students  need  extra  help  to  overcome  the  educational  disadvantage  that 
they  have  suffered  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Through  compensatory  educa- 
tion the  schools  undertake  to  provide  extra  services  for  educationally  deprived 
students  to  offset,  at  least  to  some  degree  the  shortcomings  in  their  previous 
experience . 

Teachers  have  always  recognised  the  individual  needs  of  students  and 
have  adjusted  their  instruction  to  help  meet  those  needs.  Going  beyond  this 
generalized  approach,  however,  the  San  Francisco  schools  are  engaged  in  a 
number  of  projects  directed  specifically  to  overcoming  previous  educational 
handicaps . 

flCfapoJ^Community  Improvement  Program 

This  program  began  3^  years  ago  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  It  ended  this  year  as  a  separate  project;  but  the  techniques 
developed  in  it  are  being  extended  beyond  the  project  schools  and  will  find 
District- wide  application.  This  broadened  application  will  be  coordinated 
through  a  new  office,  that  of  a  Supervisor  of  Compensatory  Education.  This 
office,  established  by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  will  be  headed  by  the  man  who  has  been  the  Director  of  the 
School-Community  Improvement  Program 
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The  program  itself  was  initiated  in  three  elementary  schools  and  a 
Junior  high  school  in  the  Western  Addition,  and  in  three  senior  high  schools 
attended  by  students  from  those  schools.  Both  the  in-school  and  the  out- of - 
school  experiences  of  students  were  the  subject  of  attention.  Provisions 
were  made  to  involve  the  community  in  a  closer  working  relationship  with  the 
schools.  An  important  objective  was  preparing  students  for  the  world  of  work 
and  making  certain  that  opportunities  for  jobs  were  available  in  work-training 
programs. 

The  program  has  included: 

1.  Special  help  in  the  language  arts  skills  with  an  emphasis  on 
reading  at  all  grade  levels 

2.  Reduction  of  class  size  in  special  instances 

3.  Resource  teachers  to  work  with  children  and  other  teachers 
during  school  time 

h.     Demonstration  and  observation  lessons 

5.  Cultural  enrichment  experiences 

6.  Study  centers  located  in  community  facilities  and  utilizing 
volunteers  as  staff 

7*  Closer  home-school  communication  through  home  visits  and 
special  school  events 

8.  In-service  training  for  teachers  in  reading  and  human  relations 

9»  Recruitment  and  training  of  volunteers  to  serve  as  storytellers 
and  teacher-aides 

10.  Development  of  training  programs  and  new  job  opportunities 

11.  Close  coordination  with  group-work  agencies 

12.  Service  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  the  culturally 
disadvantaged 

Many  positive  results  are  evident.  Teacher  morale  is  higher.  A  greater 
variety  of  materials,  equipment,  and  techniques  are  being  used.  Parent- teacher- 
counselor  communication  has  improved.  Enrichment  experiences  have  grown  in  number 
and  there  is  more  extensive  use  of  resource  people  from  the  community.  Growth  in 
pupil  behavior  and  academic  achievement  are  also  evident. 
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In  addition  to  individual  growth  on  the  part  of  pupils,  the  image 
of  the  schools  in  the  program  has  been  changed.  Parents  have  requested  that 
their  children  be  allowed  to  continue  in  SCIP  schools  even  though  they  have 
moved  from  the  area.  Teachers  have  requested  assignment  to  these  schools  in 
order  to  share  in  the  experimentation. 

Work-study  programs  have  been  introduced  and  have  proven  successful. 
The  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  IBM,  the  telephone 
company,  and  individual  employers  have  worked  with  the  schools  in  this  regard 
and  have  expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the  cooperative  experience. 
Potential  drop-outs  have  been  encouraged  to  remain  in  school  and  many  have 
graduated. 

Superintendent's  Compensatory  Program 

This  program  was  initiated  two  years  ago  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  with  a  budget  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  added  teaching 
service.  During  the  current  year  the  program  was  doubled,  with  an  outlay  of 
$209,000,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  approved  doubling  the  program  again 
for  next  year  with  budget  allotment  of  about  $^4-00, 000.  In  terms  of  teachers 
assigned,  the  program  began  with  19  teachers,  used  38  teachers  this  year,  and 
will  have  6l  teachers  next  year. 

The  major  goal  in  this  program  is  the  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tion skills  —  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  These  skills  are 
basic  to  academic  progress  and  to  success  in  school  and  in  adult  life. 
Related  and  more  general  outcomes  for  students  include  the  development  of 
improved  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  the  school  environment,  acquisition 
of  self  respect  and  increased  confidence  in  their  ability  to  succeed,  accept- 
ance and  respect  on  the  part  of  their  fellow  students,  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  school  and  of  education  in  their  lives,  and  motivation  to 
higher  levels  of  aspiration  and  to  further  progress  in  academic  achievement. 

The  program  recognizes  that  an  instructional  approach  that  departs 
from  the  traditional  is  needed.  New  techniques,  changes  in  emphasis,  and 
experimentation  with  new  materials  and  equipment  are  priority  considerations. 

A  primary  factor  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  compensatory 
program  is,  as  is  the  case  in  all  educational  processes,  the  influence  of  the 
teacher.  Respect  for  and  understanding  of  students,  personal  interest  in  each 
one,  ready  encouragement  and  recognition  of  successes  and  achievements,  provi- 
sion for  successful  participation  in  classroom  work  —  all  these  result  in  a 
classroom  atmosphere  that  motivates  students  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they 
are  capable,  whatever  their  previous  handicaps. 
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State  Compensatory  Education  Program 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  San  Francisco's  successful  experience  with 
compensatory  education,  the  California  State  Legislature  has  provided  for 
grants  to  help  support  experimental  two-year  programs  in  selected  communi- 
ties. San  Francisco  applied  for  and  was  given  a  grant  of  $32,000  per  year 
for  two  years;  this  amount  to  be  matched  by  District  funds.  The  experimental 
program  financed  by  this  arrangement  has  now  completed  its  first  year. 

The  program  is  centered  in  the  first  and  seventh  grades  of  selected 
schools.  Pupils  in  it,  about  1600  in  all,  are  from  predominantly  Chinese, 
Negro,  and  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds.  They  attend  schools  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  bilingualism  is  prevalent  and  economic  needs  often  exist.  Many 
of  these  pupils  have  had  limited  experience  outside  of  their  immediate 
environment.  There  has  been  little  opportunity  for  them  to  observe  natural 
beauty,  to  visit  landmarks  of  interest  and  importance,  or  to  draw  in  other 
ways  upon  the  abundant  resources  in  the  community. 

Through  field  trips  taken  into  the  community,  planned  to  enrich  and 
broaden  the  pupils  experiences,  opportunities  have  been  provided  for  develop- 
ment of  language  skills.  Vocational  and  occupational  guidance,  with  help  in 
post-high-school  planning,  have  also  been  the  objectives  of  planned  visits. 
In  addition,  resource  visitors  have  been  invited  to  school  to  serve  as 
identification  figures  and  as  firsthand  sources  of  job  information. 

During  the  past  year  first  grade  pupils  were  taken  to  the  top  of 
Twin  Peaks  and  Diamond  Heights,  to  the  theater  to  see  live  productions  of 
Cinderella  and  Ballet  Celeste,  to  the  Josephine  Randall  Museum,  and  to  a 
dairy  ranch  in  Sonoma  County. 

Seventh  grade  pupils  traveled  across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
visited  the  Bay  Model  in  Sausalito.  They  continued  over  the  Richmond- San 
Rafael  Bridge,  past  the  oil  refineries,  and  over  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge.  A  stop  was  made  at  Treasure  Island  while  students  toured  the 
ships.  They  went  to  see  "How  The  West  Was  Won,"  and  Ballet  Celeste's  pro- 
duction of  "Sleeping  Beauty."  Trips  were  also  made  to  Sonoma  to  see  Jack 
London's  Wolf house,  the  Mission,  and  Old  Adobe.  Local  trips  to  Mission 
Dolores ,  the  Presidio ,  and  Fisherman ' s  Wharf  provided  background  on  early 
Spanish  contributions. 

Opportunity  for  all  to  share  in  these  experiences  provided  meaningful 
language  experience.  Oral  discussion  and  written  compositions  reflected  new 
and  growing  vocabulary  far  beyond  that  which  might  normally  have  been  expected. 

Many  parents  took  time  off  from  work  to  accompany  the  groups.  They 
reported  that  they  later  took  similar  trips  on  their  own.  Agency  personnel 
also  reported  follow-up  activities  by  the  parents  and  their  children. 
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There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  teachers,  children,  and  parents 
have  benefited  from  the  program.  Pupils  have  demonstrated  improved  attitudes, 
and  have  shown  better  achievement  in  school  work.  The  program  has  provided 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  language  skills,  increased  motivation, 
broadened  cultural  background,  heightened  level  of  aspiration,  improved  self- 
image,  greater  parental  participation  and  increased  use  of  community  resources. 

Drama  Demonstration  Project 

The  Drama  Demonstration  Project,  centered  at  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior 
High  School,  is  designed  to  show  that  drama  is  an  effective  medium  for  motiva- 
ting and  teaching  the  educationally  disadvantaged  child.  Drama  in  the  project 
is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum  and  of  groupwork  agency  pro- 
gramming. Cooperating  community  agencies  are  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center,  the  Hamilton  Recreation  Center,  the  Buchanan  Street  YMCA  and  the  Sutter 
Street  YWCA.  The  project  seeks  to  demonstrate  during  its  three-year  span  that 
children  motivated  through  the  drama  and  equipped  with  learning  skills  will  have 
their  cultural  and  vocational  aspirations  raised  to  a  significant  degree. 

The  project  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  $21,300  per  year  from  the 
Rosenberg  Foundation  plus  additional  support  provided  by  the  School  District.  A 
research  design  for  the  project  is  being  planned  by  the  School  District  in  cooper- 
ation with  faculty  members  of  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Youth  Opportunities  Center 

The  Youth  Opportunities  Center  was  opened  this  year  in  the  Hunters 
Point-Bayview  area,  for  the  purpose  of  training  youth  for  jobs  and  helping  them 
find  work.  The  program,  financed  by  a  $650,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  over  three 
years  and  by  Federal  funds,  is  designed  by  the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Youth 
to  raise  the  employment  potential  of  young  people  of  minority  groups.  Federal 
funds  are  provided  through  the  Office  of  Manpower  Automation  and  Training,  and 
the  President's  Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee. 

A  major  phase  of  the  project  is  to  induce  the  area's  1500  to  2000  young 
men  and  women  in  the  15-21  year  age  bracket  to  complete  at  least  a  high  school 
education,  and  to  prepare  them  for  jobs.  Classes  are  set  up  as  needed,  and  some 
youth  are  absorbed  in  already  existing  courses  in  either  the  high  schools  or 
adult  schools. 

This  is  a  co-ordinated  effort  involving  a  number  of  community  agencies 
and  governmental  departments.  Included  are:  the  California  State  Department  of 
Employment,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department,  the  Hunters  Point  Boys  Club,  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  and  Youth  for  Service. 
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IX 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  Department  of  Child  Welfare  includes  the  Bureau  of  Attendance, 
Child  Guidance  Services,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services,  the  program  for 
the  Mentally  Retarded  and  Physically  Handicapped,  the  Juvenile  Court  classes, 
and  the  Junior  Placement  Program. 

The  primary  function  of  the  20  Supervisors  of  Child  Welfare  and 
Attendance  is  the  promotion  of  regular  school  attendance.  In  carrying  out 
their  assignments,  the  supervisors  make  regular  visits  to  all  schools  in  the 
City,  public  and  private,  and  discuss  with  administrators,  counselors,  and 
teachers,  the  problems  of  children  with  unsatisfactory  attendance.  During 
1963-64  over  20,000  cases  were  referred  to  the  Bureau.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  of  these  were  referred  to  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  as  habitual  truants. 
Four  thousand  were  referred  to  various  agencies  of  the  City,  such  as  the  Child 
Guidance  Services,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Family  Service  Agency, 
and  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency. 

The  Supervisors  of  Attendance  have  worked  actively  during  the  year 
with  potential  drop-outs  and  with  actual  drop-outs  who  returned  to  school  dur- 
ing the  "drive"  financed  through  President  Kennedy's  special  fund.  Each  year 
about  10$  of  the  pupils  of  San  Francisco  public  high  schools  leave  school  with 
the  intention  of  dropping  out.  Almost  half  of  these  "drop-outs"  enter  adult 
school  immediately  or  return  to  regular  or  adult  school  during  the  following 
year.  Thus  the  actual  drop-out  rate  in  San  Francisco  is  between  5$  and  6$  per 
year  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  State  average. 

Mental  health  problems  of  children  continue  to  be  a  major  concern  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Services  with  its  staff  of  consulting  psychiatrists,  school 
social  workers,  and  school  psychologists.  A  new  development  during  the  current 
year  was  the  expansion  of  the  services  provided  in  the  secondary  division  by  the 
assignment  of  social  workers,  on  a  half-time  basis,  to  two  additional  senior 
high  schools  and  three  more  junior  high  schools.  The  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion by  the  California  State  Legislature  in  August  1963*  which  provides  extra 
state  subvention  for  children  who  are  defined  as  "educationally  handicapped  be- 
cause of  emotional  or  behavioral  disturbance  or  minimal  brain  damage,"  has  in- 
volved the  staff  in  major  activity  during  the  year.  As  school  personnel  have 
identified  children  who  are  eligible  for  these  special  programs,  Child  Guidance 
Services  staff  have  conferred  with  parents,  family  physicians  and  medical  spe- 
cialists, arranged  for  psychological  examinations,  and  made  recommendations  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  each  child.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  three  new 
classes  were  instituted  in  the  spring  semester;  other  children  were  helped  through 
special  classes  at  the  elementary  level  or  by  home  instruction. 
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The  Child  Welfare  Department,  involved  as  it  is  with  pupils,  teachers, 
and  the  youth  serving  agencies  of  the  community,  finds  itself  intimately  in- 
volved in  matters  of  human  relations.  During  the  past  year  the  Child  Welfare 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of  Human  Relations  of  the  School  Dis- 
trict worked  with  various  community  groups  in  developing  new  approaches  in  coun- 
seling minority  group  youth  and  in  helping  minority  group  youth  to  find  suitable 
part-time  and  full-time  employment.  Groups  that  were  particularly  active  in  this 
area  are  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the  Human  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Retail  Drygoods  Association,  and  the  Human  Relations  Committees  of  the  College 
Examination  Entrance  Board,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  the  Pacific 
Telephone  Company. 

The  Atypical  Department  has  continued  its  work  with  mentally  retarded 
children.  Some  1,800  pupils  in  all  grade  levels  have  been  given  instruction  and 
training  commensurate  with  their  ability.  An  increasing  effort  has  been  made  to 
help  these  pupils  attain  suitable  vocational  skills.  In  this  matter  the  State 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  has  been  very  cooperative.  Louise  Lombard 
School  continues  to  work  with  the  severely  handicapped.  Many  of  these  pupils 
enter  the  Sheltered  Workshop  maintained  by  Aid  Retarded  Children. 

The  program  for  the  physically  handicapped  has  been  carried  forward  in 
all  areas.  A  major  development  during  this  past  year  has  been  legislation  which 
reduces  the  number  of  children  who  may  be  instructed  weekly  by  each  speech 
therapist.  Therefore,  five  additional  speech  therapists  are  being  added  for  the 
coming  year  and  an  in-service  training  program  is  being  developed  in  order  to 
help  teachers  handle  the  less  serious  speech  problems.  A  new  development  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  enrollment  of  several  pupils  who  suffer  from  aphasia 
in  classes  maintained  by  the  San  Francisco  Speech  and  Hearing  Center.  Under 
legislation  recently  enacted  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
reimburse  parents  for  the  tuition  paid  to  this  private  school.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  School  Department  to  develop  classes  for  aphasic  children  should  the 
number  warrant  their  establishment.  Another  development  has  been  the  formation 
of  a  class  for  seriously  disturbed  children  by  the  Community  Effort  for  Disturbed 
Children  at  the  San  Francisco  Children's  Center.  Here  a  small  class  of  severely 
emotionally  disturbed  children  are  being  given  intensive  instruction  and  treat- 
ment. The  San  Francisco  schools  plan  to  supply  a  full-time  teacher  for  next  year 
under  recently  enacted  legislation. 

The  classes  maintained  at  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  and  Log  Cabin  Ranch 
School  have  been  continued  throughout  the  year.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Child  Welfare  has  cooperated  actively  with  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  development 
of  plans  for  a  Junior  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School  to  be  erected  on  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch 
property  in  the  near  future.  Plans  call  for  the  assignment  of  staff  of  some  seven 
teachers  and  the  development  of  a  program  of  instruction  including  grades  5  through 
9  at  the  Ranch. 
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The  California  Department  of  Employment  and  the  School  District  have 
continued  their  cooperative  placement  program.  The  School  District  has  re- 
ceived an  allocation  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  funds  sufficient  to  place 
new  up-to-date  vocational  information  files  in  all  schools  from  the  junior  high 
through  City  College.  These  occupational  information  files  will  be  particularly 
helpful  since  the  School  District  has  now  established  a  full-time  Supervisor  of 
Occupational  Preparation  who  will  work  very  closely  with  the  Department  of  Child 
Welfare  in  helping  youth  to  select  and  enter  suitable  occupation. 

X 
THE  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

During  I963-6U  the  School  Department  conducted  a  recreation  program 
on  k-9   school  playgrounds  and  19  night  gymnasiums. 

The  school  playgrounds  offered  to  children  a  program  of  organized 
games,  team  sports  and  handicraft.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  program  was 
expanded  to  include  story- telling,  talent  shows,  treasure  hunts,  carnivals,  and 
other  special  activities.  Day  camp  and  weekly  outing  trips  to  points  of  inter- 
est were  very  popular  summer  events. 

The  night  gymnasiums  provided  activities  for  adults  as  well  as  children. 
City-wide  athletic  leagues  were  organized  and  conducted  by  the  school  recreation 
office.  In  addition,  gymnasiums  were  made  available  to  teams  representing  in- 
dustry, churches,  military,  private  agencies,  police  league,  and  other  organized 
groups. 

Numerous  in-service  meetings  were  held  to  assist  playground  directors 
acquire  new  skills  in  order  to  improve  programs. 

The  School  Recreation  Division  and  the  Recreation-Park  Department  con- 
tinued to  work  in  close  cooperation  to  assure  city-wide  recreation  coverage  as 
well  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  services. 
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XI 
CURRICULUM  IMPROVEMENT  AND  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 


Work  goes  forward  continually  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  at  all 
grade  levels,  to  keep  the  school  curriculum  in  step  with  the  advances  in 
knowledge  that  are  being  made  on  many  fronts.  This  work  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment is  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  has  the  guidance  of  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  the  respec- 
tive instructional  divisions.  Teachers  and  school-site  administrators  do 
curriculum  work  on  district-wide  committees,  and  school  faculties  plan 
instructional  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  their  individual 
schools.  Supervisors  and  directors  of  instruction  in  specific  subject  areas 
are  active  in  curriculum  work  in  their  areas.  The  Division  of  Instructional 
Materials,  with  its  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Textbooks,  and  the  Division  of 
Research,  have  important  functions  in  relation  to  the  curriculum. 

Art 

The  art  curriculum  has  been  strengthened  this  year  both  through  in- 
service  education  and  through  supervisory  services.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  use  of  art  in  motivating  children  to  overcome  their  language  difficul- 
ties and  improve  their  achievement  in  academic  subjects.  Art  processes  have 
helped  to  increase  aesthetic  appreciation  among  the  gifted,  as  well  as  among 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Four  in-service  classes  helped  teachers 
improve  their  classroom  techniques  in  art  instruction. 

Foreign  Languages 

Work  on  the  foreign  language  curriculum  continued  throughout  the  year, 
with  special  attention  directed  toward  the  strengthening  of  a  sequential, 
closely  articulated  program  beginning  in  the  elementary  school  and  continuing 
through  grade  12.  Effective  one  year  from  now,  foreign  language  wi.11  be 
required  under  State  law  in  grades  6,  7>  and  8.  San  Francisco  has  offered 
foreign  languages  even  below  the  sixth  grade  for  a  number  of  years.  Because 
of  the  District's  careful  preparation  over  a  period  of  time,  no  difficulty  is 
anticipated  in  extending  instruction  in  languages  to  all  students  in  the  fall 
of  1965>  in  accordance  with  State  law. 

Summer  workshops  in  foreign  languages  were  provided  for  elementary 
school  teachers  in  both  1963  and  1964.  These  workshops  held  before  the  open- 
ing of  school,  attracted  a  full  quota  of  teachers  each  year.  Additional  work- 
shops and  in-service  courses  were  held  during  the  school  year,  enabling 
teachers  to  familiarize  themselves  with  modern  instructional  methods  and  with 
new  laboratory  equipment. 
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A  language  laboratory  was  installed  this  year  in  each  of  15  junior 
high  schools  and  eight  senior  high  schools.  Laboratory  equipment  was  provided 
for  a  number  of  elementary  schools  also.  This  equipment  included  tape  recorders, 
record  players,  and  headphone  kits. 

Teacher  committees  reviewed  instructional  materials  in  French  and  German, 
and  selected  new  materials  to  be  used  throughout  the  District.  These  materials 
are  developed  for  the  audio- lingual  instructional  approach,  which  emphasizes 
the  actual  use  of  the  language *  first  in  understanding  and  speaking,  then  in 
reading  and  writing. 

Homemaking 

Homemaking  teachers  are  continuing  their  work  on  curriculum  revision 
based  on  common  instructional  goals.  An  in-service  course,  "Developing  Creativ- 
ity in  Home  Furnishings"  helped  stimulate  this  work.  Seven  of  the  sessions  of 
this  course  were  held  at  the  Western  Merchandise  Mart,  with  outstanding 
decorators  and  furniture  manufacturers  giving  presentations  and  demonstrations. 
Foundation  grants  have  been  obtained  to  help  provide  curriculum  enrichment  in 
individual  schools. 

A  team  from  the  School  District,  led  by  the  Home  Economic  Supervisor, 
took  part  in  the  National  Workshop  in  Family  Financial  Security  Education  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the  summer  of  19&3*  ^iis  team  developed 
curriculum  materials  in  family  financial  planning  and  management. 

Industrial  Arts 

The  industrial  arts  in-service  program  has  continued  this  year  with  an 
average  enrollment  of  about  one- fifth  of  the  teaching  staff.  During  the  first 
semester  the  course  dealt  with  programmed  learning,  self-teaching  devices  and 
other  aids  to  teaching  that  are  particularly  adaptable  to  industrial  arts 
classes.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  related  to  needs  in  specific  subject 
areas,  with  consideration  of  appropriate  instructional  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  departmental  in-service  program  is  continued  from  semester  to  semester, 
and  reaches  a  substantial  proportion  of  industrial  arts  teachers  over  a  period 
of  a  few  semesters. 

Mathematics 

Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  mathematics  in-service  training, 
to  help  teachers  continue  the  transition  to  the  modern  approach  in  mathematics. 
This  approach  builds  understanding  of  the  reasons  behind  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses and  develops  skill  in  the  use  of  the  processes  as  well.  The  transition 
to  the  modern  approach  is  being  accelerated  by  the  state-wide  adoption  of  new 
textbooks,  the  first  of  which  will  go  into  use  next  year.  Two  in-service 
courses  were  offered  in  primary  grade  mathematics,  four  in  intermediate  grade 
mathematics,  and  two  in  junior  high  school  mathematics. 
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In  addition,  a  two-day  workshop  was  held  for  elementary  school  adminis- 
trators and  primary  teachers,  to  introduce  the  new  State  textbooks  for  the  first 
and  second  grades.  In  this  workshop  the  publishers  of  the  textbooks  gave  a 
general  overview  of  the  new  mathematics  program  and  reviewed  teaching  techniques 
as  they  apply  to  the  new  materials.  About  125  administrators  and  600  teachers 
attended  the  sessions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group,  over  200 
San  Francisco  elementary  school  teachers  viewed  and  evaluated  a  television  series 
on  the  new  mathematics.  The  School  Mathematics  Study  Group,  known  as  SMSG, 
is  a  national  curriculum  project  with  headquarters  at  Stanford  University. 
This  group  has  produced  the  television  series  as  a  teacher  training  instrument 
suitable  for  large-scale  use. 

A  committee  of  teachers  reviewed  textbooks  for  upper  division  senior 
high  school  mathematics,  and  upon  their  recommendation  the  District  adopted  a 
new  textbook  in  intermediate  mathematics  and  one  in  probability  and  statistics. 
These  new  books  are  written  in  terms  of  modern  trends  in  mathematics.  Their 
adoption  continues  the  advances  that  San  Francisco  is  making  in  strengthening 
an  already  comprehensive  and  vigorous  mathematics  program. 

Music 

Work  is  going  forward  on  a  publication  for  elementary  teachers  on  music 
resource  materials,  with  participation  by  teachers  and  administrators.  A 
manual  for  the  general  music  course  in  the  junior  high  schools  is  also  in  prep- 
aration. Meetings  of  teachers  and  pilot  work  in  four  junior  high  schools  have 
contributed  to  this  project. 

Curriculum  experimentation  was  carried  on  in  a  junior  high  school  on 
the  development  of  new  techniques  in  the  study  of  string  instruments.  This 
has  proved  successful,  and  is  to  be  continued  on  a  more  advanced  basis. 
Similarly,  in  two  senior  high  schools,  experimental  curriculum  work  has  been 
done  in  music  appreciation  and  music  history,  with  attention  to  the  relationships 
of  music  to  art  and  to  literature. 

Physical  Education 

Emphasis  continues  on  daily  vigorous  activity  in  keeping  with  the 
national  physical  fitness  program.  Two  in-service  courses  were  conducted  this 
year,  one  for  primary  teachers  and  one  for  teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades. 

Reading 

Concentrated  work  on  reading  improvement  has  continued  at  all  grade 
levels.  Elementary  teachers  worked  together  with  librarians  in  a  literature 
course,  developing  methods  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  individual  reading  habits. 
An  in-service  reading  course  helped  junior  high  school  teachers  focus  on  the 
development  of  reading  skills  in  subject  matter  areas.  At  the  senior  high  school 
level,  a  comprehensive  list  of  books  and  other  materials  suitable  for  use  in 
developmental  reading  classes  was  compiled  and  published.  Also  published  was  a 
book  of  some  180  pages,  Practices  in  Developmental  Reading,  that  provides  a  wide 
variety  of  teaching  suggestions  and  lesson  resources. 
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Science 

Specialised  in-service  opportunities  for  elementary  teachers  provided 
significant  help  in  curriculum  development  in  science.  One  group  met  with 
members  of  the  physical  science  staff  of  San  Francisco  State  College.  Two 
other  groups,  one  each  semester,  studied  natural  science  at  first  hand  in  the 
Strybing  Arboretum  in  Golden  Gate  Park;  teachers  in  these  groups  found  the 
Arboretum  to  be  a  valuable  educational  aid  and  planned  future  field  trips  to 
it  for  students. 

Secondary  school  teachers  expanded  their  use  of  materials  developed 
by  two  national  curriculum  studies,  the  Biological  Science  Curriculum  Study 
(BSCS)  and  the  Chemical  Education  Materials  Study  (CHEM). 

Social  Studies 

A  series  of  curriculum  leaflets  has  been  published  this  year, 
describing  effective  instructional  programs  developed  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  District  and  encouraging  further  experimentation  based  on  creative  think- 
ing. These  leaflets  have  stressed  the  progressive  development  of  critical 
thinking  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  local,  national,  and  world 
affairs. 

Three  in-service  courses  for  elementary  teachers  have  concentrated 
on  the  study  of  current  problems  and  instructional  materials  related  to  them. 
In  these  courses,  background  information  was  presented  by  experts  in  such  fields 
as  urban  development,  transportation,  agriculture,  and  trade. 

Another  in-service  course,  attended  by  teachers  at  all  grade  levels, 
was  arranged  through  the  cooperation  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 
California  and  the  San  Francisco  Council  of  Social  Studies  Teachers.  Thin 
course  brought  to  the  teachers  lectures  by  internationally  recognized  authori- 
ties on  such  topics  as  "The  European  Common  Market,"  "Africa  in  World  Affairs," 
and  "The  Rising  Struggle  for  latin  America." 

A  committee  of  junior  high  school  social  studies  teachers  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  published  materials  in  world  geography  and  history, 
and  selected  a  number  of  titles  for  supplementary  use.  These  selections  will 
add  enrichment  and  depth  to  the  social  studies  curriculum,  especially  in  the 
ninth  grade.  Since  much  of  the  material  is  in  pamphlet  form,  it  can  be 
replaced  with  little  expense  when  it  becomes  outdated. 

Pilot  sections  of  the  new  twelfth  grade  course,  Senior  Civics  2, 
were  taught  in  three  senior  high  schools.  This  course,  which  was  under  devel- 
opment throughout  the  previous  year,  constitutes  the  added  semester  of  govern- 
ment required  by  a  recent  State  law.  It  is  built  around  three  main  topics  — 
economics,  urban  goals,  and  comparative  totalitarian  ideologies. 
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Work  has  been  going  forward  during  the  spring  semester  on  the  prepara- 
tion  of  resource  materials  on  the  Negro  in  American  life  and  history.  These 
materials  will  provide  facts  not  found  in  current  textbooks  on  the  history  of 
the  American  Negro  and  on  his  place  in  the  development  of  our  nation.  They 
will  be  of  service  in  the  instructional  program  by  placing  the  Negro  in  true 
perspective  in  the  main  stream  of  American  history. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  Applications 

These  applications  were  submitted  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  for  assistance  in  purchasing  equipment  related  to  curriculum  improve- 
ment, and  for  consultant  service  in  curriculum  development: 

1.  Applications  under  NDEA  Title  III-A,  for  equipment  and 
materials  of  instruction: 

Federal  Funds  District 
Requested      Funds    Total 

a.  For  foreign  language  labora- 
tory equipment  in  elementary  schools 

b.  For  foreign  language  labora- 
tory equipment  in  secondary  schools 

c.  For  overhead  projectors  for 
secondary  school  mathematics 

d.  For  instructional  films  in 
elementary  school  mathematics 

e.  For  science  equipment  in 
secondary  schools 

Totals 

2.  Applications  under  NDEA  Title  III-B  for  consultant  service. 
This  service  is  compensated  entirely  from  Federal  funds,  with  no 
matching  contribution  required  of  the  District. 

a.  Elementary  foreign  language  15  days 

b.  Secondary  foreign  language  10  days 

c.  Elementary  mathematics  15  days 

Total  ^0  days 
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$  3,636 

$  3,637 

$  7,273 

3,502 

3,502 

7,001+ 

2,805 

2,805 

5,610 

1,27^ 

1,271* 

2,5^8 

6,915 

6,915 

13,830 

$18,132 

$18,133 

$36,265 

Occupational  Preparation 

A  thorough  study  was  made  this  year  of  the  occupational  preparation 
courses  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  A  committee  of  staff  members  appointed 
by  the  Superintendent  reviewed  the  results  of  this  study  and  used  them  as  a 
basis  for  proposing  augmented  occupational  training. 

The  development  of  expanded  programs  in  occupational  preparation 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  known  as  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  This  law  provides  that  funds  shall  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  support  vocational  education  programs.  Twenty- five  applications 
under  this  legislation  have  been  drawn  up  in  preliminary  form  and  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  preparation  of  final  applications 
awaits  actual  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress,  and  instructions  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education  concerning  content  and  format. 

Programs  for  Gifted  Students 

Almost  every  curriculum  project  is  concerned  with  students  in  a  wide^ 
range  of  ability  levels,  and  hence  contributes  to  the  curriculum  for  gifted 
students.  Certain  projects,  however,  are  directed  specifically  to  the  needs 
of  high-ability  or  academically  talented  students.  Such  a  project  this  year 
was  one  in  English.  A  committee  of  teachers  selected  certain  of  the  litera- 
ture titles  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  and  developed  resource  guides  for 
studying  them,  with  the  material  in  the  guides  geared  to  the  abilities  of 
academically  talented  students. 

Within  the  group  of  academically  talented  students,  making  up  12$ 
to  15$  of  the  school  population,  is  a  smaller  group  designated  by  the  State 
as  mentally  gifted.  This  latter  group  is  defined  as  the  upper  2$  of  the 
school  population  state-wide.  In  San  Francisco,  however,  3*000  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  12,  or  about  3$  of  "the  school  population,  are 
officially  identified  as  mentally  gifted  under  the  State  definition. 

XII 

THE  DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


Bureau  of  Audio  Visual  Education 

This  has  been  another  year  of  extremely  heavy  requests  for  materials 
and  services  by  the  schools.  ^3*360  items  were  delivered  to  the  schools  for 
classroom  use.  The  Bureau  continues  to  operate  on  a  "quota"  system  of 
servicing  the  secondary  schools  in  order  to  maintain  a  balance  between  good 
service  and  available  manpower.  Many  excellent,  new,  l6mm  motion  pictures 
were  added  to  the  District's  collection,  as  well  as  several  new  exhibits. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  this  year  to  the  condition  of  the 
l6mm  film  library,  with  the  library  closed  (except  for  very  limited  service) 
for  the  entire  summer  in  order  to  inspect  and  repair  all  films.  The  library 
has  given  continuous  daily  service  all  year  for  some  15  years. 
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Each  secondary  school  received  small  portable  overhead  projectors 
this  year  through  District  and  NDEA.  funds,  and  all  secondary  schools  were 
equipped  with  a  language  laboratory.  Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  use  of  the  listening  Corner  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  variety 
of  different  uses  developed. 

Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Textbooks 

The  recently  initiated  new  procedures  applicable  to  purchasing 
secondary  textbooks  appear  to  be  working  quite  well.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
books  reach  the  schools  on  a  far  better  time  schedule  than  before.  Both  the 
volume  of  titles  involved  and  the  number  of  books  handled  increases  each  year. 

The  Bureau  completed  cataloging  the  basic  book  collection  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School,  as  well  as  cataloging  some  5^0  additional  books  for  the 
George  Wilson  Meyer  Collection  at  Lowell. 

An  activity  of  major  importance  was  the  compilation  of  a  large 
human  relations  bibliography. 

Room  10  functioned  as  the  new  headquarters  for  elementary  library 
activities,  with  meetings  of  the  Elementary  Book  Committee  now  held  at  the 
Central  Office.  Reorganizing  the  elementary  book  collection,  bringing  files 
up-to-date,  and  starting  the  compilation  of  a  complete  card  catalog  for  all 
approved  elementary  books  were  the  major  activities.  The  two  elementary 
libraries  continue  to  give  advisory  services  in  the  various  elementary  schools, 
and  conduct  related  in-service  classes. 

The  Teachers  Professional  Library 

This  library  continues  to  receive  heavy  use  by  a  large  number  of 
administrators,  curriculum  personnel,  classroom  teachers,  teacher  organiza- 
tions, students  in  local  colleges  and  universities,  and  citizens  interested 
in  education.  This  year's  most  significant  contributions  have  been  in  the 
field  of  human  relations.  A  special  display  of  such  materials,  with  accom- 
panying bibliography,  resulted  in  much  wider  use  of  the  books. 

The  book  collection  of  the  Teachers  Professional  Library  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  type  in  the  nation. 

*  #  -* 

Both  the  Director,  Division  of  Instructional  Materials,  and  the 
Supervisor,  Libraries  and  Textbooks,  were  active  in  various  State  organiza- 
tions and  meetings.  Close  attention  was  given  this  year  to  the  new  textbook 
ordering  procedures  for  both  the  State  and  District  sources. 
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XIII 
SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Elementary- Junior  High  School  Program,  196U 

Approximately  3>000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Elementary- Junior 
High  Summer  School  Program.  In  order  to  provide  service  to  all  areas  of  San 
Francisco,  school  sites  were  selected  on  a  geographic  basis. 

In  accordance  with  Board  policy,  registration  priority  preference 
was  given  to  students  needing  help  in  the  skill  subjects  of  arithmetic  and 
reading.  Teachers  were  given  in-service  training  in  the  use  of  special 
methods  and  content  to  interest  these  students.  For  this  purpose  a  variety 
of  materials  and  equipment  were  employed:  film  projectors,  listening 
corners,  tape  recorders,  film  strip  projectors,  and  multiple  copies  of 
quality  library  books. 

In  addition  to  reading  and  mathematics,  the  other  subjects  taught 
were:  science,  arts  and  crafts,  music,  speech  arts,  physical  education,  and 
social  studies. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  summer's  program  was  the  inclusion  of 
a  training  program  for  Peace  Corps  candidates  for  Liberia.  San  Francisco 
State  College  and  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  worked  coopera- 
tively on  this  project.  Seventy  two  Peace  Corps  candidates,  under  the 
direction  of  eight  college  supervisors,  spent  three  weeks  teaching  in  the 
eight  elementary  summer  schools.  These  highly  trained  people  performed  a 
fine  service  for  the  summer  school  students. 

Summer  High  School  Program,  196U 

Approximately  £000  students,  a  12. 7h%  enrollment  increase  over  1963, 
were  enrolled  in  the  two  summer  high  schools.  The  program  enabled  the  students 
(l)  to  make  up  grade  deficiencies,  (2)  to  enroll  in  enrichment  courses,  or 
(3)  to  accelerate  their  school  progress. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  number  of  students  who  enrolled  to  make  up 
deficiencies  exceeds  the  number  who  enrolled  in  subjects  for  enrichment.  Each 
year,  however,  there  continues  to  be  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  enroll  in  subjects  for  enrichment. 

Adult  School  Summer  Session,  196U 

271U  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Adult  School  Program  for  a 
thirty  day  period  from  July  1  through  August  9.  The  average  class  size 
increased  from  31.9  the  first  week  to  33.2  the  third  week. 
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781;  students  enrolled  for  high  school  credits;  23  students 
received  high  school  diplomas. 

Classes  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
were  held  at  i860  Hayes  Street.  Completion  exercises  for  the  secre- 
tarial training  classes  under  this  Act  took  place  during  this  period. 

At  the  request  of  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission, 
California  Achievement  Tests  were  administered  to  76  people. 

Classes  which  must  of  necessity  be  operated  on  a  twelve  month 
basis  in  hospital  and  social  agencies  had  the  same  number  of  enrollees 
that  they  had  during  the  regular  school  year.  These  included:  San 
Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association,  San  Francisco  Rehabilitation  Work- 
shop, Laguna  Honda  Home,  and  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

The  total  attendance  of  the  Summer  Adult  Program  was  121, 6S>8 
hours  amounting  to  231.7  units  of  A.D.A.  This  amount  of  A.D.A.  will 
entitle  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  to  receive  $28,962 
in  State  subvention. 

Child  Welfare  Division  Summer  Classes,  196U 

A  wide  variety  of  physically  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed, 
and  socially  maladjusted  pupils  were  offered  summer  classes  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Child  Welfare. 

3>5  children  attended  the  Sunshine  School  from  July  6  through 
July  31.  The  staff  included  five  teachers,  two  physical  therapists,  and 
one  occupational  therapist. 

Classes  for  home-bound  pupils  were  offered  from  June  18  through 
August  7.  A  total  of  176  pupils  were  instructed  by  16  senior  high  school 
teachers,  seven  junior  high  school  teachers,  and  six  elementary  teachers. 

Hospital  Summer  Classes  were  operated  from  June  18  through 
August  21.  A  staff  of  twelve  teachers  gave  instruction  in  regular  school 
subjects. 

86  boys  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch  received  instruction  in  science, 
academic  subjects,  general  shop,  auto  shop,  and  automobile  maintenance. 
Four  full-time  teachers  served  as  instructors. 

Four  teachers  at  Youth  Guidance  Center  conducted  a  summer  program 
which  included  remedial  subjects,  physical  education,  and  crafts. 
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XIV 

THE  DIVISION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  1956  Bond  Program 

The  Bond  Program,  approved  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  in 
November  of  1956  for  the  construction  of  new  classrooms,  has  been  completed 
except  for  the  following  projects: 

1.  During  the  past  year  the  architectural  firm  of  Anshen  and 
Allen  was  appointed  to  Project  136,  Raphael  Weill  Elementary  School 
Addition.  This  addition  includes  two  rooms  for  the  Division  of 
Child  Care  and  four  classrooms  for  the  elementary  instructional  pro- 
gram. Additional  land  was  purchased  in  order  to  increase  an 
inadequate  site.  The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  $385,000. 

The  City  Architect's  office  is  in  charge  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  cafeteria  and  kitchen  of  the  Raphael  Weill  School.  The  cost 
of  this  project  is  $106,950. 

2.  The  modernization  of  three  North  Beach  schools  -  Garfield, 
Washington  Irving,  and  Jean  Parker  elementary  will  be  completed 
during  the  summer  of  19614.  The  work  will  include  new  lighting 
fixtures,  acoustic  treatment,  and  improved  toilet  facilities.  The 
cost  of  rehabilitating  these  three  schools  is  $279,1*81. 

3.  Plans  are  in  preparation  for  the  modernization  of  Sarah  B. 
Cooper,  John  Hancock,  and  Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  Schools.  This 
work  will  be  accomplished  during  the  summer  of  1965  and  will  cost 
approximately  $300,000. 

U.  The  sum  of  $1*8,200  has  been  spent  on  the  installation  of 
fire  detection  systems  as  follows: 

Fire  sprinklers  in  the  Alamo,  Lombard,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Elementary  Schools,  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School    $  8,1*85 

Heat  detectors  in  Giannini  and  Hoover  Junior  High  Schools, 

and  in  the  Frederic  Burk,  Sunnyside,  Crespi,  Glen  Park, 

Miraloma,  Andrew  Jackson,  Anza,  Alvarado,  Lombard,  Douglas, 

and  Edison  Elementary  Schools  $39,715 

5.  The  modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  the  following  projects 
were  completed  during  1963-61;  from  bond  funds  as  follows: 

Sewing  classroom,  Polytechnic  High  School  $  9,711 

Acoustic  treatment,  various,  schools  27,72U 

Arts  &  Crafts  classrooms,  Presidio  Jr.  High  School  20,961 

Homemaking  suite,  George  Washington  High  School  28,850 

New  lighting  fixtures,  various  schools  18,112 
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The  projects  in  items  2  through  5  were  planned  by  the  office 
of  the  City  Architect. 

District  Funds  -  Modernization  and  Rehabilitation 

From  the  annual  operating  budget  $200,000  was  allocated  for  the 
modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  schools  for  1963-61;.  The  following 
projects  were  completed  from  these  funds: 

Classroom  sinks,  various  schools  $15,263 

Classroom  alterations,  R.L.  Stevenson  School  U>6U0 

Additional  refrigeration  unit,  Pelton  Jr.  High  School  U,625> 
Bagine  test  cell,  John  0'Connell  Trade  &  Vocational  School   18,213 

Acoustic  treatment,  various  schools  li,175 

X-ray  laboratory,  City  College  27,676 

Counseling  rooms,  various  schools  U>U72 

Exterior  rehabilitation,  Hawthorne  School  21,2U2 

New  lighting,  Balboa  High  School  gymnasium  10,lU2 

New  light  fixtures,  various  schools  18,112 

Miscellaneous  projects  71>U!-tO 

Centralization  of  Warehouse  Facilities  -  Special  Fund 

Working  drawings  and  specifications  have  been  completed  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  new  warehouse  program.  Contracts  will  be  let  soon  with 
the  expectation  that  the  warehousing  facilities  now  located  at  1)|J|0  Harrison 
Street  will  be  moved  to  its  new  quarters  at  Newcomb  and  Selby  Streets.  Its 
cost  will  be  $220,000  and  will  include  a  modern  mechanical  conveyor  system, 
new  lighting  and  shelving,  and  rehabilitated  office  space. 

New  Building  Needs 

On  June  8,  196U  the  Board  of  Education  approved  the  Superintendent's 
recommendation  of  a  bond  issue  in  the  amount  of  $31»u6U»500  for  the  construction 
of  new  classrooms,  replacement  of  outmoded  schools,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
sound  but  older  structures.  The  issue  will  be  presented  to  the  voters  at  the 
November  3,  196U,  election.  The  re commendations  include  the  following  projects: 
a  new  high  school,  two  new  junior  high  schools,  replacement  of  five  elementary 
buildings,  modernization  and  rehabilitation  of  older  schools,  replacement  of 
temporary  classrooms,  a  building  for  City  College,  and  additions  to  two 
elementary  schools. 

Once  voter  approval  is  received,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  program 
will  be  completed  within  a  five  to  six  year  period. 

*  #  # 

The  Superintendent  wishes  to  again  acknowledge  the  excellent 
cooperation  and  invaluable  assistance  given  to  the  building  program  by  the 
various  participating  agencies  of  the  city  government,  and  in  particular 
by  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Controller,  City  Attorney,  Director 
of  Public  Works,  Director  of  City  Planning,  City  Architect,  Director  of 
Property,  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  and  their  fine  group  of 
assistants. 
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XV 
THE  CAFETERIA  OPERATION 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  cafeterias  were  operated  in  70 
schools  and  the  Administration  Office  as  follows: 

Elementary  Schools  (not  including  Sunshine 

Orthopedic)  U5 

Junior  High  Schools  15> 

Senior  High  Schools  8 

Vocational  High  School  1 

City  College  1 

This  is  the  same  number  of  operations  as  last  year  —  Pacific 
Heights  cafeteria  was  closed  in  February,  1963,  and  Golden  Gate's  was 
opened  in  February,  196U. 

All  figures  in  the  report  are  actual  through  May  and  estimated 
for  June. 

Total  sales  for  the  cafeterias,  including  the  Mid- Morning  Milk 
Program,  were  $2,313,962  which  is  an  increase  of  $L01,939  over  1962-63 
or  k.k%. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Cafeteria  Department  participated  in  the 
Federal  School  Lunch  Program.  By  meeting  certain  nutritional  standards 
in  the  Type  A  Lunch  (a  hot  plate  or  dagwood  bag  lunch),  a  subsidy  is 
granted.  The  amount  of  subsidy  for  each  lunch  is  determined  by  the  funds 
available  through  the  State  Department  of  Education.  During  1963-6U  the 
amount  was  five  cents  for  each  lunch  served.  Subsidy  for  the  individual 
sales  of  milk,  one-half  pints  or  one- third  quarts,  averaged  approximately 
three  cents.  This  makes  it  possible  to  sell  milk  to  the  students  at  a 
cost  of  only  five  cents  per  container.  The  total  subsidy  received  under 
the  Federal  Program  was  $3l£, 1*25.61  an  increase  of  $9,90lj.56  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  Cafeteria  Department  also  participated  in  the  Federal  Surplus 
Food  Program.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  food  received  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  was  $393,960.79  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$66,912.32  or  approximately  20$.  The  total  cost  of  the  above  items  was 
$26,382.00  while  storage  and  delivery  charges  amounted  to  $0.0,2*78.28. 

The  total  number  of  Type  A  Lunches  served,  which  includes  a  one- 
half  pint  or  one-third  quart  of  milk,  was  2,736,911.  This  is  an  increase 
over  the  number  served  in  1962-63  of  lli5,77U  or  approximately  5.6£.  The 
cost  of  the  Type  A  Lunch  to  the  student  is: 

Elementary  Schools  30# 
Junior  High  Schools  3$i& 
Senior  High  Schools   35# 
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Proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  school  cafeterias  pay  for  the 
cost  of  food,  labor,  and  miscellaneous  operational  supplies.  During  the 
past  year  labor  costs  increased  considerably. 

The  indirect  costs  of  supervision,  housing  and  maintenance  of  the 
cafeteria  equipment  is  paid  by  the  School  District  from  its  General  Fund. 


XVI 
CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM 

A  number  of  important  events  occurred  during  the  year  1963-6U* 
several  of  which  could  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  future  of  the  child 
care  centers  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

The  peak  enrollment  in  1963-6U  was  1,U23  nursery  and  school-age 
children. 

Establishment  of  a  center  in  the  new  addition  to  the  Raphael 
Weill  School  is  now  under  construction. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  just  concluded  was  the  publication  of 
A  Guide  for  New  Teachers.  This  handbook,  developed  by  administrative  and 
teaching  staff,  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  orientation  of  new  teachers 
into  child  care,  and  to  help  increase  their  understanding  of  the  special 
needs  of  young  children  whose  mothers  must  be  away  at  work  to  support 
their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fall  semester  orientation  sessions  for 
all  new  teachers,  this  year  a  series  of  monthly  meetings  were  held. 
Specialists  in  art,  music,  science,  and  curriculum  development  assisted 
the  staff  in  conducting  these  classes. 

The  major  emphasis  in  program  content  continues  to  be  in  the  area 
of  helping  children  develop  perceptual  concepts,  in  language  arts,  science, 
creative  arts,  and  in  home-making.  Materials  and  techniques,  based  upon 
sound,  established  practice  in  early  childhood  education,  have  been  amplified 
this  year  through  application  of  recent  research  findings.  This  nation-wide 
research  has  focused  attention  on  the  necessity  of  utilizing  every  resource 
to  extend  education  downward  into  the  earliest  years,  and  to  enrich  educa- 
tional opportunities  throughout  —  of  particular  urgency  for  children  who 
are  culturally  disadvantaged. 

Community  service  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  program  in  the 
child  care  centers.  More  than  200  students  from  college,  universities, 
hospitals,  and  community  agencies  from  the  Bay  Area  used  the  centers  as 
observation  laboratories.  A  new  project  this  year  was  the  inclusion  of 
resident  psychiatrists  from  the  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Institute, 
as  observer- participants.  This  is  part  of  a  research  study  of  community 
institutions  which  provide  services  protective  of  the  individual's  mental 
health,  thus  reducing  the  possibility  of  mental  ill  health  in  later  life. 
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Visitors  —  some  2,000  of  them  --  came  from  almost  every  State 
and  from  12  foreign  countries  to  take  a  look  at  San  Francisco's  child  care 
centers.  Requests  for  technical  assistance  in  planning  for  new  child  care 
programs,  both  here  and  abroad,  increased  materially  in  1963-6U. 

The  administrative  staff  served  in  a  consultant  capacity  when 
called  upon  to  do  so;  participated  in  administrative  and  other  workshops; 
and  provided  leadership  or  other  services  in  connection  with  School  District 
and  community  committees,  conferences  and  other  appropriate  activities. 

XVII 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  as  in  years  past, 
continues  to  keep  abreast  of  community  developments  in  civil  defense. 

During  the  past  year  the  San  Francisco  Disaster  Corps  has  pub- 
lished emergency  action  plans  in  terms  of  "Teacher's  Guide."  The  revisions 
in  emergency  action  plans  constitutes  a  major  improvement  in  civil  defense. 

Frequent  practice  alerts  are  called  in  order  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  telephone  relay  system  and  civil  defense  procedures  within 
the  schools.  State  law  requires  two  civil  defense  practice  alerts  each 
year.  The  School  District  has  held  four. 

Parents  have,  in  general,  been  most  understanding  and  cooperative 
in  accepting  the  present  plans.  The  schools  are  making  a  determined  effort 
to  keep  parents  fully  informed  to  receive  civil  defense  procedures  as  they 
evolve . 

During  the  last  week  of  May  civil  defense  supplies  consisting  of 
cans  of  water,  biscuits,  and  sanitary  supplies  were  delivered  to  all  San 
Francisco  schools  able  to  serve  as  depositories  for  such  supplies.  This  is 
a  considerable  implementation  of  existing  civil  defense  plans. 

The  Adult  Education  Division  and  the  San  Francisco  Disaster  Corps 
have  continued  to  train  auxiliary  volunteer  personnel  who  will  aid  policemen 
and  medical  workers  in  the  event  of  disaster.  The  auxiliary  police  have 
been  an  outstanding  example  of  men  trained  by  the  San  Francisco  Disaster 
Corps  and  the  Adult  Education  Division  to  serve  as  peace  officers  and  civil 
defense  workers  in  an  emergency.  The  auxiliary  police,  trained  by  the 
Adult  Education  Division,  have  contributed  many  hours  of  voluntary  work  in 
directing  traffic  and  in  general  police  work. 

Along  with  the  other  agencies  of  the  City,  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  participated  in  a  hypothetical  exercise  and  drill, 
and  it  was  felt  that  this  hypothetical  exercise  was  of  great  value. 
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XVIII 

THE  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

Certificated  Personnel 

Teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  selected  by  competitive  written  and  oral  examinations  on  the  basis  of 
which  eligibility  lists  are  established  from  which  regular  appointments  are 
made.  Oral  examinations  are  conducted  by  interviewing  committees  which  in- 
clude supervisors,  principals  or  assistant  principals,  and  classroom 
teachers  familiar  with  the  subjects  and  grade  levels  of  the  applicant's 
interest.  Equality  of  employment  opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  applicants, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Although  the  supply  of  teachers  at  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels  always  has  been  more  adequate  in  San  Francisco  than  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  State,  experience  during  the  past  year  indicates  that, 
at  least  at  the  elementary  school  level,  the  local  schools  are  moving  into 
a  period  of  teacher  surplus  rather  than  teacher  shortage.  At  the  secondary 
school  level  also,  the  total  supply  of  teachers  is  increasing  but,  as  in- 
dicated in  previous  reports,  there  continues  to  be  serious  shortages  in 
certain  instructional  areas. 

Elementary  Schools  Division  —  Some  indication  of  the  increase  in 
supply  of  elementary  teacher  applicants  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

TABLE  I 

Elementary  Teacher  Supply  Data 
Compared  to  Various  Factors  Relating  to  Teacher  Demand 


Applic.  Taking 

Number  of  Budget 

Annual  Number 

March  Pupil 

Written  Exam. 
U33 

Positions  * 

Appointments 
228 

Enrollment 

1957-58 

1,650 

55,18U 

1958-59 

Ui7 

l,7l»l 

272 

55,780 

1959-60 

hia 

1,753 

187 

5u,965 

1960-61 

UUi 

l,72a 

177 

55,075 

1961-62 

508 

1,696 

202 

5u,U56 

1962-63 

510 

1,693 

LU9 

5U,ouii 

1963-6U 

67U 

1,676 

195 

53,550 

Percentage 

of  Change  Between 

1957-58  and  1963-6H 

+55.756  +1.62  -UU.$%  -3.2 

♦Includes  Special  Education 
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The  striking  fact  which  appears  in  the  foregoing  table  is  that  the 
number  of  applicants,  who  took  at  least  the  first  step  toward  placement  on  an 
elementary  eligibility  list,  increased  between  1957-58  and  1963-61*  by  2I4I,  or 
$5.7%.     During  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the  number  of  budgeted  positions 
was  only  1.6£.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1h»$%  in  the  number  of  annual  appoint- 
ments, and  a  decrease  of  3%  in  the  elementary  pupil  enrollment.  Thus,  at  a 
time  when  various  indicators  of  the  need  for  teachers  seem  to  have  reached,  or 
passed  their  peak,  the  supply  of  teachers  available  to  San  Francisco  at  least, 
is  substantially  larger  than  at  any  time  since  before  World  War  II. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  supply,  and  reduced  demand,  is  to  make 
true  "waiting"  lists  of  elementary  eligibility  lists.  At  the  close  of  the 
current  school  year,  and  before  making  appointments  for  the  196U-65  school 
year,  there  were  a  total  of  k20   applicants  on  currently  approved  eligibility 
lists  who  are  fully  qualified  and  awaiting  vacancies.  Many  of  these  will  be 
offered  regular  or  long-term  substitute  positions,  but  the  remainder  (about 
130),  being  well  qualified  teachers,  probably  will  be  successful  in  finding 
positions  in  other  school  districts  if  they  choose  to  make  the  attempt, 
rather  than  serve  as  day-to-day  substitutes  in  this  District. 

In  view  of  the  over-supply  of  elementary  applicants  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  vacancies  available,  the  usual  November  eligibility  list  will 
be  discontinued,  at  least  for  the  school  year  196U-65.  To  establish  still 
another  eligibility  list  in  the  fall  of  196U  would  seem  to  constitute  an  idle 
action  and  one  which  would  encourage  elementary  teacher  applicants  to  hope 
for  early  appointment,  when  in  fact  vacancies  will  not  be  available  to  them. 
The  usual  spring  examination  will  be  held  in  March. 

Secondary  Schools  Division  —  Table  II  is  a  presentation  of  the 
number  of  candidates  applying  for  placement  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
eligibility  lists  established  during  the  past  two  years.  Despite  the  increase 
between  1958  and  196U  of  35%  in  the  number  of  different  candidates  taking  the 
written  examinations,  an  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  applicants  among  the 
various  instructional  fields  leaves  the  District  with  a  surplus  of  applicants 
in  the  fields  of  Ehglish  and  social  studies,  and  shortages  in  the  physical 
sciences,  music,  secretarial  subjects,  the  teaching  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  of  teachers  of  physical  education  for  women.  Only  through  the  assistance 
of  the  physical  education  supervisors  has  it  been  possible  to  recruit  the 
number  of  teachers  required  for  this  field. 

Although  data  from  the  Research  Department  seems  to  indicate  that 
student  enrollment  at  the  junior  high  school  level  has  passed  its  peak 
(1962-63),  enrollment  is  still  increasing  at  the  senior  high  school  level, 
indicating  a  continued  demand  for  secondary  school  teachers. 
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TABLE  II 


Number  of  Individuals  Applying  and  Selected  for  Placement 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Eligibility  Lists  prepared  during 

the  past  two  years 


No. 

No.  Took 

No.  Passed 

No. 

No. 

%   Select- 

Applic. 

Written 

Written 

Inter- 

se- 

ed those 

Regis. 

Exam. 

Exam. 

viewed 

lected 

Examined 

Elementary,  Fall  '62,  List  #22 

192 

176 

132 

12b 

97 

55 

Elementary,  Spr.  *63,  List  #23 

382 

334 

254 

238 

179 

5k 

Elementary,  Fall  '63,  List  #24 

274 

236 

177 

173 

130 

55 

Elementary,  Spr.  '64,  List  #25 

i+87 

1+38 

337 

306 

230 

53 

Secondary  —  1963-65 

Art 

^3 

35 

29 

26 

k 

11 

Adjustment 

19 

15 

9 

7 

3 

20 

Driver  Education 

12 

12 

8 

6 

k 

33 

Librarians 

16 

Ik 

12 

12 

5 

36 

Secretarial  Subjects 

17 

Ik 

12 

10 

5 

36 

Bookkeeping  Subjects 

21 

20 

19 

15 

11 

55 

English 

217 

197 

l4l 

119 

78 

ko 

French 

29 

26 

16 

12 

8 

31 

Spanish 

25 

23 

13 

11 

10 

43 

Home making 

33 

32 

2k 

18 

12 

38 

Mathematics 

^5 

kl 

32 

23 

21 

51 

Music 

21 

18 

15 

10 

k 

.22 

Ind.  Arts 

Ik 

13 

10 

8 

6 

46 

Physical  Education  -  Boys 

33 

31 

25 

23 

20 

65 

Physical  Education  -  Girls 

12 

8 

8 

6 

k 

50 

Biology 

64 

56 

39 

35 

30 

54 

Phys  i  cs /Chemistry 

26 

21 

18 

llf 

Ik 

67 

Social  Studies 

i?6 

181* 

132 

113 

69 

38 

Total 

SS+3 

760 

562 

468 

308 

No.  Different  Individuals 

597 

538 

398 

327 

216 

$   Individuals  Taking  Exam 

100 

7* 

61 

ko 

Secondary  —  1964-66 

Asst.  Supv.  Attendance 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

67 

Adjustment 

6 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Juvenile  Court  Classes 

8 

8 

6 

5 

3 

37 

Arts  &  C«afts 

58 

55 

39 

30 

15 

27 

Secretarial  Subjects 

20 

18 

13 

12 

7 

39 

Bookkeeping  Subjects 

19 

17 

15 

Ik 

13 

76 

English 

220 

199 

142 

117 

83 

k2 

French 

^7 

43 

28 

27 

21 

k9 

Spanish 

ko 

36 

19 

15 

12 

33 

Home  Economics 

2k 

21 

15 

13 

9 

43 

Ind.  Arts 

2k 

22 

18 

15 

Ik 

6k 

Librarians 

16 

15 

13 

11 

5 

33 

Driver  Ed.  &  Training 

13 

13 

6 

6 

5 

38 

Mathematics 

5^ 

51 

36 

29 

21 

in 

Music 

27 

26 

20 

13 

10 

38 

Physical  Education  -  Boys 

31 

26 

17 

17 

11 

k2 

Physical  Education  -  Girls 

11 

8 

k 

2 

2 

25 

Biology  &  Gen.  Science 

52 

2*9 

36 

32 

23 

^7 

Physical  Science 

17 

16 

11 

9 

5 

31 

Social  Studies 

189 

172 

131* 

118 

85 

k9 

Total 

B79 

cm 

577 

490 

346 

No.  Different  Individuals 

653 

59k 

if  50 

-^- 

265 
45 

%   Individuals  Taking  Exam 

100 

76 

I.C 


The  secondary  teacher  examinations  have  been  held  once  each  year 
in  February  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  ETS  recently  has  announced  that  its  examination 
schedule  will  be  revised  and  the  February  test  administration  eliminated. 
The  new  schedule  will  provide  for  four  test  administrations  per  year  and  this 
District  undoubtedly  will  plan  to  utilize  the  December  12  date  suggested  for 
196ii- 65 .  Another  change  instituted  by  the  Testing  Service  will  be  to  pro- 
vide for  a  single  optional  (subject-matter)  examination  instead  of  the  two 
optional  examinations  provided  in  past  years.  This  is  a  new  development, 
but  one  which  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  subject-matter  specialization 
emphasized  in  the  new  credential  structure  which  became  effective  January  1, 
196U. 

Certification  Revision  —  The  public  schools  in  the  City  have  not 
been  significantly  affected  as  yet  by  the  new  credential  structure.  Upper 
division  college  students  who  were  enrolled  as  of  November,  1963  in  a  program 
leading  to  one  of  the  old- type  credentials  will  be  allowed  until  July  1,  1966 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  that  credential.  In  a  few  cases,  students 
may  find  it  easier  to  qualify  for  the  new  type  of  teaching  credentials  than 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  previous  ones.  As  yet,  no  credentials 
authorized  by  the  Fisher  Bill  have  been  recorded  in  this  office  for  teachers 
of  elementary,  junior,  or  senior  high  school  grade  levels.  New  standard 
teaching  credentials  for  junior  college  teaching  and  standard  designated 
subjects  credentials  in  the  field  of  adult  education  are  being  recorded  at 
the  present  time. 

Although  most  of  the  new  credentials  may  be  issued  on  a  "partial 
fulfillment  of  requirements"  basis,  these  sub-standard  credentials  are  not 
being  accepted  as  a  basis  for  placement  on  any  of  the  eligibility  lists.  In 
subject  areas  in  which  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  qualified  teachers, 
these  "partial  fulfillment"  credentials  may  have  to  be  accepted,  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  their  use  in  regular  appointments.  Day-to-day 
and  long-term  substitutes  holding  such  credentials  will  be  accepted  for  the 
present. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  new  five-year 
requirement  for  elementary  teachers  will  create  a  crises  in  teacher  supply 
when  the  four-year  credential  finally  is  discontinued.  However,  in  view  of 
the  large  supply  of  elementary  teachers  available  locally,  no  great  diffi- 
culty is  anticipated. 

Certificated  Staff  Turnover  —  Appointments,  transfers  between 
categories,  and  separation  of  certificated  personnel  are  reported  in  Table  III 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  shown  the  turnover  figures  for  the  District  and  for 
each  of  the  three  largest  instructional  divisions.  As  usual,  the  turnover 
rate  at  the  elementary  level  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  District  as  a 
whole  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  young  women  in  that  division.  Many  of  these  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  District  because  of  the  husband's  induction  into  military 
service  or  other  change  in  his  employment,  or  because  of  the  responsibility 
of  raising  a  family.  There  seems  to  be  some  tendency  for  teachers  to  retire 
at  earlier  ages  than  in  the  past. 
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TABLE  III 
Full-Time,  Regular,  Certificated  Staff  Employment  Data  --  1963-64 


July  Trans.  Elig.  Com.         Trans.  June 

I963   Res.  Ret.  Disc.  Death   Out    Appt.  Appt.  Reinst.  In    1964 


^3 
10 

13 
251 

26 

730 

46 
8^7 

3 
230 


•  5 


h5 


53 


138 
l6l4  127 


1 
7 

1 
21 

1 
5 


4 
32 


1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


21 

5-5 

8 
21 


1 
21 


91    20 


77   14 


20 


Central  Office 

Admin. 

Staff 
City  College 

Admin. 

Staff 
Senior  High 

Admin. 

Staff 
Junior  High 

Admin. 

Staff 
Child  Welfare 

Admin. 

Staff 
Elementary 

Admin. 

Staff 
Adult  &  Voc. 

Admin. 

Staff 

Total  Admin. 
Total  Staff 

Total 


NOTE:  All  appointments  and  separations  are  based  on  transactions  reported  in  Board  of 
Education  proceedings  between  July  1,  1963,  and  June  30,  1964.  Many  pending 
personnel  actions  are  not  included. 

Total    Elementary    Junior  High    Senior  High 
Staff     Division     Division      Division 


7 

183 


12 


6 

47 
10.5 

2 

3 

14 
261 

20 

25 
788 

2 
6 

46 
859 

13.5 

3 
249 

12 

1 

137 

1624 

8 
83   3 

1 
1 

2 

2 

8 

7 
2      85 

277 
3765   240 

9 
71 

16 

2 

8 

10 

57-5  358 

1 
83.5 

!7 

22  279 
45.5  3876.5 

4042   240 

80 

16 

10 

67.5  358 

84.5 

17 

67.5  4155-5 

TURNOVER: 

Resig.,  Retire.,  & 
Deaths /Beg.  Inventory 

Resignations  only/ 
Beginning  Inventory 


8.l6#  9.k2$ 

5.9^2  7-25* 


6.94# 
5.942 


8.99# 
5.95^ 
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Classified  Personnel 

The  Classified  Personnel  Division  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  centralized  personnel  program  for  all  Civil  Service  employees.  Consolida- 
tion of  personnel  functions  formerly  performed  independently  by  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Cafeteria,  Child  Care,  Clerical,  and  Recreation  Divisions  was 
begun  in  this  fiscal  year. 

All  personnel  transactions  were  consolidated  for  employees  of  these 
divisions  except  for  custodial  and  cafeteria  employees.  Discipline,  employee 
grievances,  reclassification  requests,  salary  matters,  establishment  of  new 
positions,  transfers,  and  representation  in  these  areas  before  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  was  centralized  for  these  divisions.  During  the  next  fiscal 
year  all  areas  of  classified  personnel  administration  should  be  centralized. 

Centralization  of  Personnel  Functions  —  Building  and  Grounds: 
Personnel  administration,  other  than  payroll,  and  employee  records  for  all 
crafts,  gardeners,  and  miscellaneous  employees  has  been  centralized. 

Cafeteria:  Employee  grievances,  discipline,  classification,  pay, 
and  problems  involving  interpretation  or  change  of  Civil  Service  rules  are 
centralized.  Other  personnel  functions  are  still  performed  by  the  Cafeteria 
Division. 

Child  Care:  In  September,  72  employees  of  the  Child  Care  Division 
were  blanketed  into  Civil  Service.  The  Personnel  Office  is  responsible  for 
all  personnel  transactions  for  these  employees.  Employee  records  are  still 
maintained  by  Child  Care.  Classification,  pay,  and  other  problems  relating 
to  Civil  Service  are  centralized. 

Clerical  Employees:  All  personnel  administration  required  for  this 
group  of  employees,  and  all  personnel  functions  other  than  payroll,  are 
centralized. 

Recreation:  Personnel  transactions  are  centralized  for  Noon 
Supervisors  and  permanent  supervisory  positions.  Personnel  functions  such 
as  recruitment,  classification,  and  discipline  are  performed  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  or  jointly  with  the  Personnel  Office  and  school  principals. 

General  Classification  Survey  —  The  Civil  Service  Commission's 
classification  survey  (Jacobs  Survey)  completed  in  November,  I960  still  had 
73  School  District  positions  under  consideration  at  the  close  of  the  1962-63 
fiscal  year.  During  1963-6U  this  number  was  reduced  to  17,  36  school  clerk 
positions  were  raised  to  the  senior  level,  5  clerical  positions  in  headquarters 
were  upgraded  and  2  were  allocated  to  lower  levels,  3  miscellaneous  positions 
were  reclassified  to  higher  levels,  10  miscellaneous  positions  were  kept  at 
their  previous  levels. 
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The  upward  changes  in  job  level  resulted  in  correctly  classifying 
the  responsibilities  of  the  work  performed  and  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  department  through  a  reduction  in  turnover  and  retention  of  skilled 
employees . 

Safety  —  The  Personnel  Office  put  into  effect  safety  regulations, 
notices,  or  programs  of  the  City's  Central  Safety  Committee.  Employees  who 
perform  repair  or  maintenance  work  were  issued  the  Safety  Committee's  booklet 
of  safety  practices,  and  the  majority  attended  a  brief  safety  discussion 
clarifying  the  aim  of  the  booklet.  A  program  for  obtaining  safety  glasses 
was  begun  this  year,  and  132  employees  have  been  able  to  obtain  safety 
glasses  at  half  the  cost  of  conventional  eyeglasses. 

Training  -  Recruitment  —  To  help  solve  the  recruitment  problem 
a  permanent  pool  of  10  school  clerks  was  recruited  and  trained  in  a  special 
program  during  August  of  this  year.  This  pool  enabled  us  to  replace  temporary 
clerks  with  permanent  highly  skilled  employees.  Based  on  the  training  exper- 
ience with  this  pilot  pool,  a  training  program  for  permanent  school  clerks 
was  developed  and  a  revision  of  the  school  clerks  manual  is  in  progress. 

Additional  training  was  provided  School  District  employees  by  the 
orientation  course  in  Electronic  Data  Processing  sponsored  by  the  In-Service 
Activities  Division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  training  in  the  use 
and  theory  of  Advanced  Automatic  Controls  by  the  Stationary  Engineers  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committee. 

Work  Methods  Improvement  —  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Personnel  Office  is  the  improvement  of  clerical  work  methods,  as  outlined 
below. . 

Results  of  a  three-months  pilot  study  indicated  that  machine 
dictating  equipment  can  fulfill  stenographic  needs  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  than  stenographers,  therefore  four  dictating  units  were  installed 
for  administrators  using  Pool  B.  Three  administrators  formerly  using 
stenographers  from  Pool  A  also  began  the  use  of  dictating  equipment  in 
this  fiscal  year.  If  the  results  are  encouraging,  stenographic  positions 
in  Pools  A  and  B  will  be  reclassified  to  typists  as  vacancies  occur  with 
the  aim  of  fully  automating  the  pools  in  the  course  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

An  experiment  comparing  the  use  of  two  dictating  systems  was  com- 
pleted in  the  counseling  office  at  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School. 
This  pilot  study  indicated  that  a  considerable  saving  of  professional  time 
and  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  professional  awareness  resulted  from  the 
use  of  mechanical  systems.  This  was  possible  through  the  more  current 
availability  of  statistics  dealing  with  total  problems  of  counseling  through 
using  mechanical  equipment.  The  counseling  office  at  Benjamin  Franklin  will 
be  fully  automated  this  fall.  The  Personnel  Office  has  recommended  similar 
studies  in  other  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
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XIX 

SALARY  OFFICE 

In-Service  Training  Program 

Records  show  an  enrollment  of  2539  teachers  in  non-college  courses 
during  the  1963-6U  school  year.  During  the  first  semester,  1189  teachers 
were  attending  non- college  classes  as  compared  with  1350  in  the  spring 
semester. 

Non-college  in-service  courses,  fall  semster  1963-61*,  consisted 
of  the  following:  (l)  The  Negro  in  American  Culture,  (2)  Basic  Arts, 
(3)  Watercolor,  (k)   Block  Printing  Seminar,  (5)  Curriculum  Workshop  in 
Creative  Planning  in  Home  Furnishings,  (6)  Curriculum  Problems  in  Industrial 
Arts,  (7)  BSCS  Biology,  (8)  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Mathematics,  (9)  Space, 
(10)  Beginning  Spanish,  (11)  Advanced  Spanish,  (12)  Beginning  French, 
(13)  Advanced  French,  (1U)  Elementary  Foreign  Language  Workshop, 
(15)  Primary  Mathematics,  (16)  Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers, 

(17)  SMSG  Math  for  Elementary  Teachers,  (18)  Arboretum  as  an  Education 
Resource,  (19)  Library  Research  as  a  Background  for  Current  Events, 

(20)  Children's  Literature,  (21)  Social  Studies,  (22)  Orientation,  Senior 
High,  (23)  Orientation,  Junior  High,  (2U)  Orientation,  Elementary, 
(25)  Reading  Skills  in  Junior  High  Subjects,  (26)  Curriculum  for  the  Gifted, 
(27)  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  SMSG,  (28)  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  Modern 
Math,  and  (29)  TV  Math  for  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

Spring  semester,  1963-6U  courses  consisted  of  the  following: 
(1)  Social  Change:  Implications  for  Teaching  and  Learning,  (2)  World  Affairs, 
(3)  Eighth  Grade  Mathematics,  (U)  Curriculum  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts, 
(5)  Elementary  Foreign  Language  Workshop,  (6)  Beginning  Spanish,  (7)  Advanced 
Spanish,  (8)  Beginning  French,  (9)  Advanced  French,  (10)  Physical  Education, 
Grades  Kdgn.,  1,  2,  and  3,  (11)  Physical  Education,  Grades  U,  5,  and  6, 
(12)  Basic  Math,  (13)  SMSG  Math  for  Elementary  Teachers,  (lU)  Speech, 
Language,  and  Hearing  Development  in  the  Classroom,  (15)  Library  Research 
as  a  Background  for  Current  Events,  (16)  Social  Studies,  (17)  Arboretum, 

(18)  Science,  (19)  Primary  Mathematics,  and  (20)  Children's  Literature. 

The  collegiate  in-service  courses  have  been  taken  by  510  teachers 
at  the  following  institutions:  University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  San  Rafael  College  for  Women,  Stanford  University,  University 
of  California,  San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  Mills  College,  Alameda 
County  College,  and  Sonoma  State  College. 

Evaluation  of  Transcripts 

This  office  maintains  more  than  31,000  transcripts  of  active  teachers 
and  11,000  transcripts  of  inactive  teachers.  These  college  and  university 
transcripts  have  been  evaluated  and  the  units  have  been  posted  on  individual, 
permanent  cards  of  teachers. 
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Classification  Advancement 

Ull  teachers  were  advanced  to  higher  salary  classification  during 
the  1963-6U  school  year.  These  advancements  were  as  follows:  2Ul  teachers 
moved  to  Classification  II,  170  teachers  moved  to  Classification  III,  and 
5  child  care  teachers  improved  their  salary  positions. 

Increment  Status 

Only  23  of  the  regular  and  four  of  the  long-term  substitutes 
failed  to  take  the  necessary  college  or  non- college  courses  in  order  to 
qualify  for  increment  credits  beginning  with  the  1963-6U  school  year. 

Credit  for  Outside  Teaching  Experience 

112  newly  appointed  probationary  teachers  had  sufficient  outside 
teaching  experience  to  qualify  for  additional  salary  increments.  58  of 
these  teachers  received  one  increment,  while  5U  received  two  increments 
on  the  salary  schedules. 

Military  Leave 

Six  District  teachers  are  on  extended  military  leaves.  They  will, 
on  their  return  to  teaching,  receive  credit  for  such  experience.  The  salary 
regulations  provide  that  teachers,  while  on  military  leave,  will  not  suffer 
loss  of  increment  credit  on  their  return  to  teaching. 

Credentials  and  Advancement  of  Child  Care  Teachers 

The  salary  evaluation  office  processes  all  applications  for  renewal, 
issuance,  and  reissuance  of  permits  to  child  care  teachers. 
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XX 

B-E  DAY,  E-B  DAY,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 

Business- Education  Day 

On  October  11,  1963,  approximately  UOOO  teachers  visited  170 
business  firms  in  San  Francisco  and  the  immediate  Bay  Area.  This  marked 
the  thirteenth  annual  Business- Education  Day.  The  program  was  initiated 
in  1950  and  has  been  held  each  year  in  close  cooperation  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  in  the  past,  teachers  and  business- 
men have  indicated  that  this  program  is  of  great  importance  in  gaining 
insight  into  the  business  climate  of  San  Francisco. 

Education-Business  Day 

Education-Business  Day  is  the  program  that  enables  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  to  reciprocate  for  Business- Education  Day. 
This  annual  event,  held  during  Public  Schools  Week,  attracted  over  600 
representatives  from  business  and  industry,  hi   schools,  including 
Child  Care  Centers  and  Central  Office,  received  visitors  and  explained 
the  educational  programs  operating  in  the  individual  schools.  From  all 
reports,  Education- Business  Day  was  eminently  successful  and  mutually 
rewarding  to  school  and  business  personnel.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  was  the  first  year  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  participate,  but 
they  did  assist  by  supplying  the  list  of  firms  that  could  be  contacted 
and  by  addressing  2800  envelopes.  Considering  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  year  that  the  schools,  through  the  Coordinator,  did  all  the 
recruiting,  the  total  number  of  visitors  represents  a  highly  successful 
response . 

Public  Schools  Week 

The  forty- fifth  annual  observance  of  Public  Schools  Week  was  held 
from  April  20  through  2k,   1961*.  This  State-wide  program  is  traditionally 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  and  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Public  Schools  Week.  The  slogan  for  this  year  was  "Education- 
America's  Future."  During  the  week  over  75,000  persons  visited  the  public 
schools.  This  year  the  opening  session  was  held  at  Mission  High  School  on 
Monday  evening,  April  20,  at  which  time  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  in- 
vited all  San  Franciscans  to  visit  their  schools  during  this  very  special 
week.  From  the  letters  received,  every  indication  is  that  the  general 
public  was  highly  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  education  being  offered 
to  the  children  and  adults  of  San  Francisco. 
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XXI 


BUDGET  SUMMARY  AND  RELATED  STATISTICS 


Regular  School  Program 

Comparison  of  1963-6U  Budget  Appropriations  and  Expenditures 


Administration 
Instruction 
Health  Service 
Operation  of  Plant 
Maintenance  of  Plant 
Fixed  Charges 
Pupil  Transportation 
Food  Services 
Community  Services 
Capital  Outlay 
Transfers 
Undistributed  Reserve 


Total 
Comparison  of  1963-6U  Budget  for  Revenues 


Income  from  Federal  Sources 
Income  from  State  Sources 
Income  from  County  Sources 
Income  from  Local  Sources 
District  Taxes 
Cash  Balance 

Total 

Comments  on  Budget  Summary 

The  personal  service  section  of  the  Budget  is  based  on  the  established 
salary  schedule  for  certificated  employees  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Salary  Standardization  Ordinance  for  Civil  Service  employees  as  also 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  a 
teacher-pupil  formula  for  each  of  the  various  educational  levels.  These  for- 
mulas are  applied  to  the  projected  enrollment  which  is  based  on  pre- registration 
figures  from  each  school,  which  are  checked  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
School  District.  The  1963-6U  Budget  was  based  on  an  estimated  average  daily 
attendance  of  106,000  pupils.  The  teacher-pupil  formula  is  applied  to  the 
number  on  the  register  of  the  individual  schools  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  each  term. 


1963-6U 

1963-6U 

Budgeted 

Expenditures 

$  1,762,213 

$  1,663,855 

UU,779,692 

UU,58U,9u6 

85,U19 

85, U9 

5,116,U7U 

it,8U2,Ul3 

2,305,51*9 

2,225,579 

ii,090,U62 

3,53U,871 

U59,2U5 

U75,U87 

195,556 

188, 12U 

535,532 

53l*,75li 

622,756 

592,756 

1U2,6U5 

139, U76 

325,000 

- 

$6o,U20,5U3 

$58,867,680 

.65 

Budget 

Actual 

Estimate 

Revenue 

$      266,U3ii 

$  1,030,U3U 

17,069,7U2 

17,162,537 

U85,2U9 

506,366 

7,839,583 

7,655,536 

32,590,835 

32,330,518 

2,168,700 

2,168,700 

$6o,U20,5U3 

$60,85U,091 
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The  active  enrollment  In  grades  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  (high 
school)  has  been  increasing  on  the  average  of  approximately  1.0$  per  year  during 
the  past  several  years.  However,  the  over-all  enrollments  submitted  in  the  March 
report  to  the  State  and  the  average  daily  attendance  on  which  the  State  Aid  is 
based  from  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  show  an  increase  of  .$<$>  during  the 
past  school  year.  Active  enrollment  figures  are  submitted  to  the  State  on  October 
31  and  March  31  of  each  fiscal  year.  These  figures  are  used  for  comparative 
purposes  since  they  represent  active  enrol  Invent  without  duplication  for  these 
particular  days. 

The  nonpersonal  section  of  the  Budget  covers  instructional  supplies, 
janitorial  supplies,  utilities,  building  and  equipment  maintenance,  contractual 
services  and  capital  outlay. 

The  School  District  uses  the  services  of  the  City  Purchasing  Department 
for  the  purchase  of  material  and  in  contracting  for  services  other  than  those  for 
school  buildings.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  performs  a  major  portion  of  the 
building  maintenance  of  the  School  District.  The  Bureau  of  Architecture,  working 
with  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Division  of  the  Board  of  Education,  prepares  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  major  maintenance  work,  and  capital  outlay  projects  of 
the  District.  In  maintaining  the  school  plant,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  keep  the  plant  in  good 
operating  condition,  and  thereby  prevent  deterioration  of  said  plant  which  would 
require  heavy  expenditures  for  rehabilitation  in  the  future  years.  The  City  Control- 
ler acts  as  County  Auditor  for  the  School  District.  The  classified  employees 
are  drawn  from  eligible  lists  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  fact, 
the  School  District  is  in  close  contact  with  most  City  departments,  and  uses  the 
services  of  practically  all  City  agencies  such  as  the  City  Attorney,  City  Planning, 
Redevelopment  Agency,  etc. 

The  detailed  Budget  for  the  funds  of  the  School  District  consists  of  68 
pages  of  statistical  information  containing  approximately  600  different  appropri- 
ations. This  Budget  is  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  prior  to  August  10  of  each 
fiscal  year,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  control  for  all  expenditures.  In  addition 
to  the  tabulated  statistical  information,  the  Superintendent  furnishes  the  Board 
with  many  supplementary  pages  of  statistics,  comments,  and  explanations  of  Budget 
requests  and  recommendations.  The  Board  sets  aside  several  meetings  during  the 
month  of  May  at  which  the  individual  items  of  the  Budget  are  considered.  Each  of 
these  meetings  is  advertised  and  the  public  and  staff  are  invited  to  participate 
in  the  discussions. 

Federal  Assistance 

The  School  District  has  filed  a  report  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
federal  assistance  under  Public  Law  87I+,  Financial  Aid  to  Federally  Affected  School 
Districts,  (so-called  Federally  Impacted  Areas).  For  the  fiscal  year  I963-6U 
the  entitlement  requested  was  $1,166, 8l8.  To  qualify  for  this  financial  assistance, 
school  districts  having  more  than  35,000  average  daily  attendance  must  have  "Federal- 
ly Connected"  students  whose  average  daily  attendance  is  at  least  6$  of  the  total 
average  daily  attendance.  For  the  fiscal  year  1963-6U  San  Francisco's  percentage 
was  7«f&#«  The  "Federally  Connected"  students  are  those  who: 
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A.  live  on  Federal  property  and  either 

(1)  a  parent  is  employed  on  Federal  property  or 

(2)  a  parent  is  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 

B-l.  Live  on  Federal  property  only 

B-2.  Have  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  only 

That  part  of  Public  Law  87U  relating  to  students  in  category  B-l 
and  B-2  was  extended  for  two  years  and  now  expires  on  June  30,  1965. 

That  part  pertaining  to  students  in  category  A  is  continued  on  a 
permanent  basis.  However,  after  June  30,  1965  San  Francisco  will  not  qualify 
because  of  the  requirement  that  6%  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance  must 
be  Federally  connected.  For  the  two  fiscal  years  beginning  with  July  1,  1965 
and  ending  June  30,  196?  the  6%  of  total  average  daily  attendance  requirement 
need  not  be  met,  but  the  payment  for  the  second  fiscal  year  is  reduced  by  $0%. 
If  Public  Law  87u  is  not  amended  to  include  the  students  in  category  B  beyond 
June  30,  1965  future  entitlements  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

1965-66    $325,000 
1966-67    $162,500 

School  Cafeterias 

Cafeterias  were  operated  in  70  schools  during  the  fiscal  year 
1963-6U.  Vocational  classes  for  cooks  and  bakers  are  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  John  0'Connell  Vocational  and  Technical  Institute.  The 
cafeterias  in  the  School  District  Administration  Building  and  the  John 
0'Connell  School  serve  as  laboratories  for  these  classes  and  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  food  prepared  in  the  instructional  program. 

School  Cafeteria  Operation 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expense 

Fiscal  Year  1963-6U 


Income : 

Sales  of  food  and  meals  $2,010,919.28 

Federal  food  subsidy  317.U96.83 

Total  Income  $2,328,Ul6.11 

Expenses: 

Food  $1,376,337.03 

Salaries  and  student  help  693,76U.69 

Vacations,   Sick  leaves,  etc.  113,7UU.U9 

Operating  expenses  78,758.80 

Total  Expenses  2,262,605.01 

Excess  of  income  over  expenses  $      65,811.10 
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Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1961*- 65  the  Education  Code  requires 
that  wages,  salaries  and  benefits  including  employer  retirement  contributions 
for  all  food  service  personnel  shall  be  a  charge  against,  and  paid  from  the 
General  Fund  of  the  school  district.  Funds  to  cover  these  expenditures  in 
the  General  Fund  will  be  transferred  from  the  Cafeteria  Fund.  The  School 
District  tax  rate,  therefore,  will  not  be  affected. 

Child  Care  Program 

Child  Care  Centers  provide  care  and  supervision  of  children  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Education  Code.  As  of  February  10, 
1961*  there  were  1,1*01*  children  enrolled  representing  1,095  families  of  which 
82^  were  sole  parent  families. 

Child  Care  Centers,  with  a  basic  purpose  of  providing  a  supplemental 
program  supportive  to  home  and  school,  were  operated  in  25  different  locations: 

7  Nursery  centers  (for  children  under  1*  years  9  months) 
7  School-age  centers  (for  children  over  1*  year  9  months) 
11  Combined  centers  enrolling  both  nursery  and  school-age  children 

The  centers  were  in  continuous  operation  Monday  through  Friday  during 
the  year.  These  centers  are  open  from  7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  to  accommodate 
the  working  schedules  of  the  parents.  The  1963-61*  Budget  of  $1, 61*7,966  for  the 
operation  of  the  Child  Care  Centers  provided  for  an  enrollment  of  1,320  children. 

Child  Care  Centers 

Fiscal  Year  1963-61* 


Balance  June  30,  1963 

Income : 

Fees  from  Parents 
Federal  Subvention 
State  Apportionment 
Local  Support: 

District  Taxes 

Other  Income  and  Transfers 

Total  Income  and  Beginning  Balance 


Expenses  of  Operation: 
Salaries  and  Wages 
Supplies  for  children 
Food 

Equipment 
Other  Expenses 
Fixed  Charges 

Ending  Balance  June  30,  1961* 


$  178,71*9 

$1*27,215 
10,715 

579,318 

1,017,21*8 

372,092 
62,050 

1*31*, 11*2 

t 

$1,630,139 

$1,176,273 
13,1*97 
130,21*5 
11,790 
82,611* 
85,21*9 

$1,1*99,668 

$  130,1*71 
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XXII 

ATTENDANCE  AND  ENROLMENT  DATA 


Table  I  based  on  the  Superintendent's  annual  reports  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  compares  this  year's  average  daily  attendance  with 
last  year's  by  educational  divisions.  School  years  cover  the  period  July  1 
through  June  30,  and  therefore  include  summer  schools. 

Total  average  daily  attendance  for  the  school  year  1963-61*  is 
108,203;  this  exceeds  last  year's  average  daily  attendance  by  2,059,  and 
increase  of  1.9%.     The  over-all  gain  for  kindergarten  through  senior  high 
is  822,  an  increase  of  0.9%. 

The  Senior  High  Division  made  the  greatest  gain,  followed  by  the 
Adult  Division.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Junior  High  Division  experienced  a 
loss  of  382  units  of  average  daily  attendance,  or  a  drop  of  1.8$  from  that 
of  1962-63.  The  Elementary  Division  lost  331  units,  for  a  drop  of  0.1%. 

Table  II  highlights  patterns  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
last  ten  years.  It  presents  per  cent  changes  in  average  daily  attendance 
from  the  previous  year  and  comparable  per  cent  changes  for  the  past  nine 
years.  Table  II  indicates  that  the  period  of  expansion  of  the  junior  high 
schools  has  terminated  and  the  peak  of  the  enrollment  wave  has  moved  on  to 
the  Senior  High  Division. 

Table  III  presents,  by  grade  and  educational  division,  the  current 
status  in  school  enrollment  as  of  March,  1961*  together  with  comparisons  with 
March,  1963.  The  over-all  growth  for  kindergarten  through  grade  12  is  0.$%. 
Grades  10-12  with  a  total  enrollment  of  20,31*1  recorded  the  only  gain  over 
March,  1963  of  1.9%.     Grades  7-9  with  a  total  enrollment  of  21,71*5  dropped 
2.\\%  while  elementary  with  a  total  enrollment  of  53>550  dropped  0.9%. 

The  Adult  Division  and  City  College  enrollments  recorded  sizeable 
increases,  1,567  for  the  former  and  631;  for  the  latter. 

Total  anticipated  basic  State  aid  for  1961*-65  is  $13, £25,1*55  based 
on  1963-61*  attendance  of  108,201*  average  daily  attendance  at  the  rate  of 
&L25  per  unit.  Additional  Special  Purpose  Apportionments  including  physically 
handicapped  minors,  mentally  retarded,  transportation,  and  driver  training 
are  estimated  at  approximately  $u,,72l*,500.  This  is  an  estimated  total  of 
approximately  $15,21*9,955  in  1961*-65  apportionments  for  1963-61*  school 
attendance. 
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TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  -  SCHOOL  TEAR  1963-61* 
COMPARED  WITH  -  SCHOOL  TEAR  1962-63 

(Based  on  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Reports  to  the  State) 

Average  Daily   Average  Daily 
Attendance     Attendance  Per  Cent 

School  Division  1962-63        1963- 61*    Difference   Difference 


Kindergarten  6,609         6,1*1*1       -168        -  2.5 

Elementary  1-6  (Regular)       1*3,1*1*8        1*3,21*9       -199        -  0.5 

Total  50,057        1*9,690       TJoT        -  0.7 


Summer  School  680  7U5         65         9.6 

Special  Schools  531  502       -  29        -  5.5 

Total  Elementary  51,268        50,937       -331        -  0.7 

Junior  High  (Regular) 

Grades  7-8  11*, 1*59  13,855  -601*  -  1*.2 

9  7,216  7,1*28  212  2.9 

Total  21,6?5  21,283  785  -  1.8 

Special  Schools  109  119  10  8.2 

Total  Junior  High  21,781*  21,1*02  -382  -  1.8 

Senior  High 

Senior  High  (Regular)  16,761  18,169  1,1*08  8.1* 

Summer  School  711*  768                     51*  7.6 

Special  Schools  386  1*1*9                     63  16.3 

J.  O'Connell  (Minors)  370  380  10  2.7 

8.U 

0.9 

11.7 

10.0 
18.3 

7,705  715  10.2 

1,231  61*  5.5 

6,661*  1*06  6.5 

Total  Adult  7,1+25  7,895  1*70  6.3 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  DAILT 

ATTENDANCE  106,11*1*  108,203  2,059  1.9 
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Total  Senior  High 

18,231 

TOTAL  KDGN.  -  SENIOR  HIGH 

91,283 

Samuel  Gompers 

1*1*6 

City  College  (Ace.  year) 
Summer  School 

6,772 
218 

Total 

6,990 

Adult  Classes 

Trade  St  Indust.  (Adult) 
Adult  Schools 

1,167 
6,2^8 

13,855 

7,1*28 

21721*3" 

-601* 

212 

78? 

119 

10 

21,1*02 

-382 

18,169 
768 
1*1*9 
380 

1,1*08 
51* 
63 
10 

19,766 

1,535 

92,105 

822 

1*98 

52 

7,1*1*7 
258 

675 

TABLE  H 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 
OVER  PREVIOUS  TEAR  195U-55  THROUGH  1963- 62t 

(Based  on  Superintendent's  Annual  Reports  to  the  State) 

195U   1955   1956   1957   1958   1959   I960   1961   1962   1963 
School  Division     -55   -56   -57    -58   -59        -60   -61   -62    -63   -61t 

Elementary 

Kdgn.  -  Grade  6      .3    2.2    3.5    U.8    1.3   -  .It     .2   -l.it   -1.1   -0.7 

Junior  High 

Grades  7-9        10.7    7.2    5.1   1.9    6.3    6.8    9.3    5.0    3.0   -1.8 

Senior  High 

Grades  10-12       2.7   -3.lt    .2    9.9    8.0    2.7    -.9    5.0   U.6    8.U 

Total  Elementary- 
Senior  High        2.6    2.1   3.2    5.1   3.5    1.6   1.9    1.2    0.9    0.9 
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TABLE  III 

COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVE  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEARS  1962-63  AND  1963-61* 


(Based  on  the  March  Reports  of  Active  Enrollment) 


Enrollment 

School 

Tears 

Difference 

Graded  and  Special 

1962-63 

1963-61* 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Kindergarten 

8,381* 

8,267 

-  117 

-  l.U 

Grade  1 

8,661* 

8,518 

-  11*6 

Grade  2 

7,682 

7,606 

-  76 

Grade  3 

7,267 

7,361 

91* 

Grade  1* 

7,190 

6,986 

-  201* 

Grade  5 

7,008 

6,97l* 

-  31* 

Grade  6 

6,728 

6,733 

5 

Special  -  Grades  1  to  6 

1,121 

1,105 

-  16 

Total  Grades  K  to  6       5U,0l*l*      53,550       -  1*91*     -  0.9 


Grade  7 

7,117 

6,771 

-  31*6 

Grade  8 

7,266 

6,957 

-  309 

Grade  9 

7,1*13 

7,527 

111* 

Special  -  Grades  7  to  9 

1*81 

1*90 

9 

Total  Grades  7  to  9       22,277      21,71*5       -  532     -  2.1* 


Grade  10 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 
Special  -  Grades  10  to 

12 

7,1*25 

6,175 

1*,362 

895 

7,736 

6,561* 

5,126 

915 

311 

389 

761* 

20 

Total  Grades  10  to 

12 

18,857 

20,31*1 

1,1*81* 

7.9 

Total  K  to  12 

95,178 

95,636 

1*58 

0.5 

Samuel  Gompers 

U91* 

538 

Ul* 

8.9 

*City  College 

8,062 

8,696 

631* 

7.9 

Adult 

33,725 

35,292 

1,567 

U.6 

""Includes  Adults  and  Special  Students 
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